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THE INDIAN FAMINE: A ROADSIDE SCENE IN THE FAMINE-STRICKEN DISTRICT. 
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It is curious enough that in cases of this 

tt unfavourable criticism that 1s objected to, 
mtrary, a too open admiration of the author's 
pressed by lavish quotation. It is done, he is 

or the benefit of the world at large, and he must 

| have a sordid spirit to resent its being conferred 
ut usly. The only thing that is wanting to complete 
bility of this philanthropic arrangement is that 
Inagazine or newspaper into which the extracts are 
conveyed" should also be gratuitous. Otherwise, it is 
whispered among the vulgar that the conveyancers have 
no more lofty intention in the matter than that of getting 


their ‘* copy” for nothing. 


It is not generally known that the origin of our copy- 
right laws is to be found in a resolution of the House of 
Commons so far back as 1646. Captain Bell having ‘ at 
great cost and pains discovered a manuscript of Luther's 
‘Table Talk,’ marvellously preserved, and published his 
translation, the House resolved that he should have the 
sole disposal and benefit of printing it for fourteen years.” 


At this season of the year it is considerate in persons who 
find themselves near their end, and whose friends are people 
of moderate means, to express a wish that no floral offerings 
should be laid upon their graves, 
thing to discourage these wasteful tributes, since they 
benefit no one, and are no real test of friendship, which 
cannot be supplied in this weather at the florist’s in 
wreaths at less than ‘‘ten and sixpence upwards.” It 
would be even still more thoughtful in our invalids. if 
they would add to their request of ‘‘no flowers” one 
for non - attendance of their friends at their funerals 
It must come from themselves, since those about them 
are naturally too much concerned about their departure 
to think of others, while in the absence of such an 
intimation there is a general idea that, notwithstanding 
any delicacy of health or inclemency of weather, our last 
duty to our friends is to attend their interments. It is in 
reality a tribute of respect paid not io them, but to their 
family; and surely there are other ways in which this 
can be done more usefully and with less personal danger. 
In some lands it is the custom to sacrifice the living to the 
manes of the dead, and we justly call it barbarous. Why, 
then, among ourselves, should we encourage the risk of 
this very thing ? In winter, at all events, such a notice as 
‘* Friends are requested not to attend” would be read with 
great relief at the foot of each obituary notice. 


It is always a sensible 


The vitality of the question, Critic versus Author, is 
most amazing. One would think that everything had been 
said about it that there was to be said, but the disputants 
are as active as ever. They are at it now, in half-a-dozen 
journals, hammer and tongs. The popular error that a 
good book can be harmed by a “ slating” reviewer will 
probably never die out; there are always books, good 
in the opinion of the authors at least, which have been 
slated and not been successful, and it is so much pleasanter 
to think that the slating hus caused the failure than their 
own want of merit. This delusion is of the same class as 
that of the rejected contributor who imagines he is always 
elbowed out by a clique ; outside literature there isa similar 
set of harmless lunatics who think they are the victims 
of a conspiracy. Browning has lately been made to say 
that a depreciatory notice of his ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates ”’ 
deprived him of his rightful place in the world of letters for 
twenty years. What he may have possibly remarked, being 
one of the most thin-skinned of poets, was that he felt the 
sting of it for that period. Even that is hardly fair to say 
of a dead man, since the question naturally arises, ‘‘ Why, 
knowing his own sensitiveness, was he fool enough to read 
it?” Somebody may say—for people will say anything— 
perhaps he wished to be improved by criticism. If any 
man acquainted with men of letters believes that, he will 
believe anything. An author, one supposes, has done his 
best, and given up six months or more to the composition of 
his work. Is it likely that an individual, however clever, 
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not worth consideration; the favourable 
criticism may be 
is was undoubtedly the case, for example, with Steven- 
son) in the way of early recognition. But never was a 
viser saying upon this subject than came from the lips of 
one of the greatest of critics: ‘‘ No writer was ever written 


down ¢ xcept by himself.” 


One is not quite certain that ‘‘ scientists” and men of 
At all events, we do not read of the 
Simpsons and the Listers, the mere pain-killers and death- 


science are identical. 


averters, under the former title, which is generally reserved 
for the 
ever suspec ted it, death in the pan as well as in the pot, and 


ingenious persons who find disease where no one 
peril everywhere. Their discoveries are not of the useful 
and vulgar sort—such as the circulation of the blood and 
vaccination —but of a minute and delicate character. They 
pass their lives in the pursuit of a bacillus, which, when 
they have caught, they have no conception what to do 
with, or in tracing the most alarming results to habits 
that have been harmless for centuries. The 
scientists have begun the year in fine style, and, indeed, 
greater activity. One of 


dec med 


have never manifested a 
them has discovered the yellow-fever bacillus, a great 
addition to medical entomology. It is said to be 
‘‘exhibited” somewhere, and if this is not a 
technical expression, one can imagine an attractive and 
highly coloured spectacle formed by a combination of it 
with the scarlet-fever bacillus, which has been for a long 
Another scientist has come 


mere 


time out of an engagement. 
to the conclusion, by a series of delicate experiments which 
it would be difficult to explain, that opera-glasses hired 
in a theatre frequently become the medium of spreading 
very serious eye-diseases. This gentleman is described 
as an oculist, but one has a suspicion he may be an 
optician, with a natural objection to the hire system ; 
or is it the mere reference to the organ of vision 
that reminds the reader of the well-known connection 
between the eye and Betty Martin? If this discoverer be 
correct, what risks of ophthalmia (to one eye at all events) 
must be run at our seaside resorts, where a peep through a 
telescope is to be had for a penny! Even to look ina 
public mirror may be frightfully dangerous: you may 
‘‘catch”’ a glance from somebody else (and, indeed, this 
has been done) which you don’t easily get rid of. These 
are not cheerful discoveries; but scientist number three 
restores the average. He has invented a machine he 
styles the Electrostat, which directs such a stream of 
electricity on the brain that the dullest person subjected to 
the operation becomes intelligent. ‘‘ There will be no more 
stupid people in the world” is his sanguine prophecy. It 
sounds optimistic, yet it will be by no means good news to 
everybody. If this revolution should be effected, how are 
the sharp people to live ? 


At this present writing there seems some hope that the 
hideous story of ‘‘ The Salvation Army and the Monkey 
Girl” (it sounds like a comic A®sop’s Fable) may prove 
untrue. That a child could have been put in a monkey’s 
skin and given gin to stop its growth, so that it never 
grew out of its skin, seems too shocking to be believed. 
The attempt to make a human being resemble an animal— 
though he often makes a beast of himself—is very unusual. 
The deception is generally the other way, as in the case of the 
many sham mermaids or sirens (‘‘ Pagan, I regret to say,” 
as Mr. Pecksniff observed) who have appealed to the public 
without enchanting it. Curiously enough, the chief manu- 
factory of these nondescripts seems to be Japan, the 
inhabitants of which country have a passion for whatever 
is odd and strange. Dr. Von Siebold, the traveller, tells 
us how certain fishermen contrived to combine the upper 
half of a monkey with the lower half of a fish so as to defy 
ordinary inspection. Frank Buckland used bitterly to 
complain that friends who visited his museum were much 
more attracted by his Nondescript than by any of its more 
important contents. He had bought it at an old curiosity 
shop, where nothing was known about it. It was of the 
size of a baby a few months old, but by no means a 
beautiful one. It had wings on its shoulders like 
the old army aiguillettes, and claws on the tips of 
the wings, and all so artfully contrived that one would 
believe they could be unfurled like a bat’s wing when- 
ever it wished to take a fly. ‘‘The arms,” says its 
proud proprietor, ‘‘ are amazingly human-like, and look as 
though the dried skin had shrunk fast on to the bone; the 
legs also represent a similar appearance. The hands and 
feet are demon-like, and of a long, scraggy, merciless 
appearance, and each finger and toe is armed with a 
formidable - looking claw. The ribs project frightfully, 
as though the Nondescript had lately been in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and had been living for some time @ Ja mal- 
content. The head is about as big as a very large apple. 
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The ears project outward and downward, like those of an 
African elephant. The 
the nose like a pig’s snout; the eye like those of a cod- 


face is wrinkled and deformed; 


fish ; the teeth double rows in each jaw, with protruding 
fangs in front ; and surmounting this hideous countenance, 
a rough shock of fine wool-like hair, presenting the true 
prison crop, as though the Nondescript had been in trouble 
and had had ‘the key turned upon him’; and this I 
should think more than likely, for a more villainous-looking 
rascal I never beheld.’ Buckland had never been able 
the creature till he became its pos- 
Ile tested it with 
a surgical exploring needle, and found no bone nor any- 


properly to investigate 


sessor, for cursory observation it defied. 


simply soft wood, probably cedar. The 
skilfully put on in 


thing like a bone; 
skin and wings were of papier-maché, 
wrinkles, and admirably coloured and shaded to give the 
appearance of a dried baby. He fancied it came from 


Japan. 


‘‘General” Booth’s notion of raising money for the 
Army by consecrating some particular piece of property 
to its use is, like many other of his suggestions, very 
ingenious. The gardener is to say of one of his trees, 
presumably a fruit-bearing one, ‘This shall be the Army’s. 
Whatever it produces shall go into its exchequer.” The 
farmer is to do the like with one of his fields. The cottager 
shall put aside a hen whose eggs and chickens are for the 
commissariat of the Army only; the beekeeper his hive. 
‘* Even a corner ina gold-mine might be set apart as the 
Army corner.” ‘* Corners,” however, in the City have 
never been made with this intention, and we fear that the 
plan generally will be found difficult to work. There will 
be a temptation to consecrate the least promising part of 
the mine, the least fruitful tree, the least prolific hen to 
this excellent purpose; moreover, if the returns from these 
sources are unexpectedly good, we should find in only too 
many cases that there has been an alteration in the 
selection. The having the sole control of results in our 
own hands is usually found too great an ordeal for poor 
humanity. How few of us, for example, fail to win at 
** Patience ’” when there is nobody looking on! 


Some time ago there appeared a clever novel entitled 
‘**The City,” which professed to inform the public of the 
works and ways of that mysterious personage the pro- 
moter. It was not a complimentary description of financial 
companies, and left the impression that most ‘‘ going con- 
cerns’ were in need of ‘‘ winding up.” ‘t The Lower Life” 
devotes itself to the same subject, and ‘‘ goes one better,” 
or at least farther, since it implies that all gambling in the 
City is more or less carried on, by those who keep the 
tables, with loaded dice. The book, I see, has not been 
received with rapture by the Financial Organs, which is not 
surprising, since they are represented as especially dis- 
honest. On the principle of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, the editor of the Aivte is made, in a confidential 
moment, to describe the methods of a certain outside broker. 
Hlis business is conducted on what is called ‘‘ the cover 
system.” ‘* You have an idea, for example, that Brighton 
A’s are going to rise. You write to Mr. X and tell him 
to buy fifty shares, and enclose a cheque for £50. The 
Brighton A’s rise one point, and you get your £50 back 
and another £50 besides. If they drop a point he keeps 
your £50, and the transaction is at anend. Nothing can 
be fairer; but what Mr. X does is to pick out a stock 
already high, and not likely to rise higher, and to flood the 
country with circulars advising people to buy it. Cheques 
come pouring in because he is known to be a safe man, 
Then he sends a broker into the House to ‘knock 
down’ the shares; to go on selling them till the lower 
price gets on the tape. This is done at lunch-time 
when the House is nearly empty, and a small sale 
produces the required result. Then Mr. X’s clients have 
all lost their stakes, which he puts into his pocket, 
and writes to say that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
the speculation has resulted in a loss.” He is only one of 
the many commercial tricksters, ranging from the swindling 
millionaire down to the blackmailer. It is with the former 
of the two classes that the story has mainly to do. It 
describes with no little skill the demoralising effect of 
commercial gambling, even when successful to the last, 
upon the characters of those who pursue that calling, 
and how it shakes the pillars of domestic peace. It 
is interesting in itself, and will have attractions, no 
doubt, for many on account of the new world to 
which it introduces them. Those persons who think, with 
one of the characters in ‘‘ The Lower Life,” that the only 
disagreeable part of a speculative career is losing, are, it 
seems, mistaken. Like another and more familiar vice, 
‘it hardens all within and petrifies the feeling.” nce it 
lays hold of a man he never gets loose from it, and even in 
the rare cases where the temptation to defraud is resisted, 
love and friendship must needs be sacrificed to it. If the 
picture the author gives of this ‘industry ”’ is a correct 
one, it is a terrible indictment. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to sympathise with the victims of these financial 
schemes. What business have the ‘‘clergy ” and thie 
‘* widow and the orphan” to do with gold-mines? They 
cannot be such idiots as to expect from them the same 
security as from an investment in Consols; and are pro- 
bably induced to try their luck in them quite as much by 
their liking for a ‘‘ flutter” as by the temptation to increase 
a scanty income. - 
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FAMINE AND PLAGUE IN INDIA. 
The Lord Mayor’s Mansion House Fund to relieve the 
distress caused by the famine in India amounted on 
Wednesday to over £150,000. Rain fell in the Punjab 
last week, and prices of grain have slightly declined there ; 
in Behar, the North-West Provinces, and the Central 
Provinces, except Bundelcund, the standing crops are in 
good condition; but in Bombay they are still in 
The total number of people on the Govern- 
ment relief works is 1,750 000. the next two 
months it is likely to increase, as the grain now sown 


fair or 
want of rain. 
During 


cannot be reaped until March, April, or May. After 
that, prospects for the remainder of the year will depend 
on the monsoon winds, beginning from the north-west 


in the lattcr part of June, when autumn crops should 


be sown. The monsoons are usually prolonged to the end 
of October, changing their direction, and bringing needful 
rain. In the Punjab, where more than one-third of the 
area cultivated for grain is artificially watered by irriga- 
tion, and where the population have more money than in 


bad 


Experience of former 


some other provinces, the mise ry occasioned by a 


season muy be less severely felt. 
calamitous years has shown that while few of the natives 
die of actual starvation in their own village 
homes, the greatest difficulty in supplying 
relief is caused by large multitudes of them 
and child- 


they 


wandering about—men, women, 
ren — to other districts 
strangers, and where no prevaration can have 
been made for their support. This drifting 
migration of the ignorant and helpless people 
of course throws into the local 
arrangements of food stores, camps of shelter, 


where are 


confusion 


public works for employment, kitchens, and 
hospitals provided by Government; and the 
official task of administering relief would be 
almost impossible were it not for the exten- 
sion of roads, canals, and railways effected 
within thirty years past. 

The mass of the people of India are simple- 
minded, and remain yet in a very primitive 
condition. They will worship almost any- 
thing, particularly if it is purana, or old, asa 
god. In their misery in the midst of dire 
hunger and pestilence they naturally turn to 
all their objects of worship to seek relief. 
Noted shrines are flocked to and the gods are 
Many, in their last 
agony, go out in such hopeless endeavours, 
and fail to return. Among the traditions 
of the mythic period in India is one of a cele- 
brated cow that belonged to Vasishtha. The 
animal was known as the ‘ Cow of Plenty,” 
called Nandini, and it had the power 
of granting whatever its possessor desired. 
This cow is yet sacred in India, and figures 
of it are naturally frequented in times of 
scarcity by suppliants who hope that it may 
still be the ‘‘Cow of Plenty.” Hindu maidens 
also go out to the fields and perform suitable 
ceremonies by which they invoke the gods to 
send rain. The bunniahs, or shopkeepers who 
deal in grain, are believed by these simple- 
minded people to use charms to prevent the 
clouds from coming with the desired relief, so 
as to raise the value of their stock. It is told 
of one that for this purpose he had a wheel 
made of dead men’s bones, and whenever the 
clouds began to appear he made his virgin 
daughter turn the wheel—not ‘‘sunwise,” which is the 
lucky way in India as it is here in the West, but against 
the course of the sun; and so great was the power of this 
charm—as these people believe—that the clouds always 
dispersed, and no rain fell. Nandi is a bull, and 
of him may be seen at all the Ghits, for he is the Wahan 
There are some very large figures of this bovine 


implored for assistance. 


images 


of Siva. 
creature in India; these are, of course, old, and conse- 
quently very sacred. 

The Parsee mode of disposing of the dead is peculiar, 
and differs widely from almost all known methods of the 
present day. The teaching of Zoroaster prohibited the 
detiling of fire, earth, or water; and on this account bodies 
cannot be burnt nor buried, nor even thrown into the 
water, as the Hindus are in the habit of doing with partly 
burned corpses. The result of these conditions is that the 
Parsees build a large tower called a ‘‘ Dakhma,” with 
a grating all round the inside towards the top, and on this 
the bodies are laid, so that the birds can come and consume 
them. At Bombay the Parsee Dakhmas were constructed 
first on Malabar Hill—that was when there were few or 
no bungalows there; now that it is all built over with 
the better class of houses, these Towers of Silence area 
nuisance, from the. vultures and kites which frequent the 
place; and, unfortunately, they are now in very large 
numbers. A dead body disappears under their action 
in an incredibly short space of time, and often they fly 
away with pieces in their bills which are dropped into 
the gardens. In the Parsee funerai there is one 


interesting ceremony which takes place: one or more 
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kept at every Dakhma, corps? 
must be looked at by them before 
the tower. Learned authorities are 
custom is connected in some way with the myth of 
Cerberos. In both the 
contact with the dog in passing into the next world from 
this. In the Hindu mythology, Yama, the god of the 
dead, has two dogs, each having four eyes. It has long 
been desired that the should erect Towers of 
Silence at some distance from Bombay, but the ceremonies 
with the dead before being placed in the Dakhmas require 
to be all pe rformed within a certain limited time, and this 
the bodies had to be removed far 


dogs are 
agreed 


cases deceased has to come in 


Parsees 


could not be done if 


away. 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. Il. RAWSON, C.B. 
The commanding officer of the punitive expedition against 
the King of Benin, Rear-Admiral Harry Holdsworth 
Rawson, C.B., has held the important post of ‘ ‘ommander- 
in-Chief on the Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of 


Africa station since May 1895, He was born in 1843, 
and entered the Navy when he was fourteen years 
old, seeing active service at the very outset of his 
career in the Chinese War of 1858-61. He was 


A.D.C. to Captain R. Dew, of the Encounter, through- 
out the operations of the year 1860, and was present 





Pho'o Maut! and Fox, Piccad ly. 
RAWSON, C.B., 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. H. 


CoMMANDER OF THE Punitive Expepirion To Benty. 


at the capture of the Peiho forts, at the battle of 
Palikao, and the taking of Peking, winning the China medal 
and the Peking clasps. He was mentioned in despatches 
after the capture of Ning-Po and Fungwha, having for 
three months commanded a force of 1300 Chinese troops for 
the defence of Ning-Po against the rebels. A year later he 
gave further proof of his courage and presence of mind by 
jumping overboard in Shanghai river and saving the life 
of a marine on a dark night. In 1871 he was made Com- 
mander of the Hercules, a vessel of the Channel Squadron, 
and became a Captain six years later. In 1878 he earned the 
commendation of the Admiralty Commissioners with a lucid 
report on the defensive possibilities of the Suez Canal, and 
subsequently, after hoisting the British flag at Nicosia, the 
capital of Cyprus, remained there as Military Commandant 
for several weeks. In the Egyptian War of 1882 Captain 
Rawson was chief Transport Officer, and he was made a 
Rear-Admiral in 1892, after he had been A.D.C. to the 
Queen for two years. Since his appointment to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Cape of Good Hope and West Coast 
of Africa Station he hassuccessfully conducted twoimportant 
actions. In August 1895, less than three months after his 
arrival on the station, he captured M’Weli, the head- 
quarters of the rebellious Arab chief Mburok, and in 
August last, it will be remembered, he conducted the 
bombardment of the Sultan’s palace at Zanzibar and 
deposed the pretender. He was made a C.B. for services 
in Egypt, where he also won his Egyptian medal, the 
Khedive’s Bronze Star, and the Osmanich. He sailed last 
week for the Niger Protectorate on his flag-ship, St. George. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 
A north-easterly wind, accompanied by snow, on Friday 
and Saturday caused much trouble at many places in the 
eas‘ern counties and in Kent and Sussex ; the steam-boats 
at Harwich, Dover, and Queenborough were delayed, and 
some railway-trains were blocked by snow-drifts. Several 
persons, walking on the moors, died of exposure to th 
cold. 


wall of Southwold were damaged by the sea. 


The piers at Tynemouth and Redcar and the sea- 
The cold did 
not anywhere exceed twelve degrees below the freezing- 
point, but the 
2 it. deep on the roads between Wimbledon and Epsom, 
but formed drifts from 6 ft. to 10 ft. deep in the hollows of 
the Chiltern Hills, so that the mail-carts were stopped for 


wind was very chilling, and the snow lay 


some hours. Vessels were driven a*hore on the coasts of 
Yorkshire and Norfolk, but the crews were mostly rescued, 
At Sheringham, part of the cliff was torn away, with a new 
building recently added to the Crown Hotel, and with the 
garden of a neighbouring villa. It is feared that some tfish- 
ing-boats have been lost, and that their men have perished. 
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CUBA. 


Governor, 


THE 
The Spanish 
Weyler, who set forth again on Jan. 19 from Havana 
to attack the Cuban rebels with a very large military force, 


General 


including fourteen squadrons of cavalry and 
several batteries of mountain-guns, reports to 
Madrid, by telegraph, that the bands of insur- 
gents have been compelled to quit the pro- 
Havana and Matanzas, retiring 
eastward; he is now 


towards the province of Santa Clara, where he 


vinees of 
marching after them 


hopes to encounter and defeat Maximo Gomez, 
with the main body of the enemy If he can 
bring them to a pitched battle it is probable 
that he will gain a signal victory, for his 
army is greatly superior in numbers, in 
training, weapons, and equipment; but the 
guerrilla method of warfare may be prolonged 
for months. “We do not understand that 
Pinar del Rio, the most westerly part of the 
island, is yet cleared of insurgents. 
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taid is likely 


MR. CECIL 
Public interest in the Jameson 
to be re-awakened by the return to England 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, late Resident Managing 
Director in Matubililand Mashonaland 
of the Chartered Company of British South 
Africa, and late Prime Minister of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, who arrived on 
Saturday last at Tilbury Docks, on board the 
with his brother, 


and 


steam-ship Dunvegan Castle, 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, late of Johannesburg, 
and with Mr. Alfred Beit, a late director of 
the British South Africa Company, also Mr. 
tochfort Maguire, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, 
its secretary, and Mr. Hawkesley, the solicitor, 
who had met Mr. Cecil Rhodes at Plymouth. 
They came to London, where Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
stayed at the Burlington Hotel, and next day 
he went to call upon the Duke of Abercorn, 
chairman of the Company, besides which he 
has also paid a visit to Dr. Jameson. It will 
be remembered that in the summer of. last 
year, after the trouble in the Transvaal, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes was in England only for a week 
or ten days, when he had an interview with 
Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and immediately returned to South 
Africa. He had a long interview with Mr. Chamberlain 
at the Colonial Office on Tuesday. 

The departure of Mr. Cecil Rhodes from South Africa on 
Jan. 6, when he embarked at Capetown, was preceded by 
some emphatic demonstrations of approval and admiration 
on the part of his supporters in several towns of the Colony. 
At Port Elizabeth, on Christmas Eve, he was entertained 
by the local club at a banquet, and made a speech, claiming 
to have added to the British Empire a region 2000 miles 
long and 1000 miles wide. Two days later at Kimberley, 
the capital of the diamond-fields, he attended the annual 
meeting of the De Beers Mining Company, which is said to 
have paid £1,500,000 in dividends for the past year. On 
Dec. 30 he enjoyed an enthusiastic public reception at 
Capetown, where he was met by the Mayor, and his carriage 
was drawn by men of the Matabili Relief Corps through the 
streets, decorated with flags, toa triumphal stage erected on 
the Parade, and there an address of welcome was presented 
to him. He spoke again there at a public meeting on New 
Year’s Day, and at a farewell banquet in the Drill-Hall on 
the eve of his departure. Meetings of Dutch inhabitants 
were held to protest against these demonstrations. ‘ 

It is understood that the occasion which brings Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes to England at present is the call to appear before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, for which 
Mr. Chamberlain moved last week, ‘‘to inquire into the 
origin and circumstances of the incursion by an armed 
force into the South African Republic,” and to inquire into 
the administration of the South Africa Company, and what 
alterations are desirable in the government of its territories. 








AMONG THE RED 
IN WINTER 


or even 


He iling, 1s 
forgotten 


inate adventurer who sur- 


he hind-shooter, ac 
his experienced stalker, who 
every corrie of the forest and every 
mountain pass for miles around, and 
brings with him a 
early 


ompanied by 
knows 


who invariably 
trusty collie, sallies out in the 
part of the day with hopes and keen 


unticipations., Dark clouds may threaten 
ominously, and the loud 


vs of the wind through 


long, and 
mournful moan 
the glens may suggest a retreat, but 
the trio plod onward and upward, for 
the deer apy ir to have rone oft to 
another part of the forest to-day. At 
length, however, and just as a rain- 
storm is about to burst over the dark- 
blue mountain-tops, a herd of the ever- 
watchful hindsisdiscovered in the grassy 
hollow beyond and below. Favourably 
situated for a leisurely inspection ot 
the unsuspecting beasts—thanks to the 
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stalking skill of faithful Donald, who 
knows his book by the long experience 
of many winters in those wild regions 
of the Far North the sportsman 
takes deliberate and steady aim. A 
right and a left—two hinds prone—a 
reverberating series of echoes among 
the hill-tops a confused troop of 
deer, and shortly a wild mad rush of 
haunch and hoof—and all is 
again. 

There have been many enjoyable 
hind-shoots this winter throughout the 
Highlands, but, fortunately, there have 
been no casualties from snowstorms or 
such-like—snow, so far, having been 
conspicuous by its absence this season, 
with the exception of such districts as 
include the higher mountains or Bens 
within their area, notably in Ross-shire. 
In such a winter as the present has as 
yet proved itself to be i. the deer in the 
northern Highlands are not over-pressed 
for either food or shelter, and it is 
noticeable by sportsmen and naturalists 
that a mild wintering, if dry, is followed 
by a successful stalking season in the 
autumn, so far at least as haunches are 
concerned, and in many cases the antlers 
are believed to be correspondingly im- 
proved, in point of size and roughness 
of marking. In these circumstances, 
and given a favourable spring, there 
should be rejoicing in the hearts of 
sportsmen, who are even already on 
the look-out for deer forests for the 
coming autumn’s sport in the wilder 
Highlands. 

rhe red deer of the North are a most 
interesting study in winter time, when, 
if the weather is stormy, they can be 
seen at much closer quarters than at 
any other period of the year. But it is 
not to be imagined that, even in the 
wintriest weather, the deer are alto- 
gether tame, and it is certainly not 
often—if ever before—that a photo- 
grapher has had the good piece of 
fortune to photograph, at tolerably 
close quarters, a roaming herd of 
over one hundred and fifty deer, both 
stags and hinds, as has fallen to the 
lot of that enterprising delineator of 
sporting subjects, Mr. John Munro, 
of Dingwall. In the reproduction of the 
photograph which we give this week, 
the deer number over a hundred, but 
in another group taken at the same time 
Mr. Munro succeeded in circumventing 
some fifty more. 
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GROUP OF DEER IN A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST IN WINTER. 


From a Copyright Photograph by John Munro, Dingwall, N.B. 

















PERSONAL. 

Count Michael Muravieff, the newly appointed Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, comes of a family which has 
played a prominent part ir the life of Russia ever since it 
first asserted its ability and strength of character under 
Catherine II, Of the more recent members of the family 
one may recall the General Muravieff-Karski who took 
General Williams prisoner when Kars capitulated, and the 
Count Muravieff who, as Governor of Vilna and Polish 
Lithuania, four-and-thirty years ago, crushed the insur- 
gent Poles into submission. The latter of these iron- 
willed soldiers was the grandfather of the present Count 
Michael, the new Minister, who was born in 1845. 
Educated at Poltava, and subsequently at Heidelberg, 
Count Michael Muravieff found his first appointment in 
the Diplomatic Service of his country at the German 
capital, where he became secretary to the Russian Embassy. 
After holding other offices, he went to Paris seventeen years 
ago as Councillor of the Russian Embassy, and some four years 
later returned to Berlin in the same capacity. More recently 
he has represented his country at the Danish Court. He has 
now left the Embassy at Copenhagen to visit Paris, where 
he will confer with President Faure and M. Hanotaux, after 
which he goes to Berlin, and probably also to Vienna. 

Canon John Taylor Smith, who has been nominated to the 
Bishopric of Sierra Leone in succession to Bishop Ingram, is a 
native of Kendal, Westmorland. He received his training for 
holy orders at St. John’s Ilall, Highbury. Ordained in 1885, 


he was for six years Curate at St. Paul’s Church, Upper Nor- 
wood, but in 1891 was appointed Sub-Dean of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Sierra Leone, and Canon Missioner of the diocese. As 


Canon-Missioner he has visited Lagos, Abbeokuta, Ibodan, anc 
the Gold Coast. 
He wus chaplain 
to the troops 
during the last 
Ashanti Expe- 
dition, and 
marched with 
the Special Ser- 
vice Corps to 
Kumassi. He 
brought the last 
messages of the 
late Prince 
Henry of Batten- 
berg back to 


England and 
delivered them 


personally to the 
Queen and the 
widowed Prin- 





cess Beatrice at 

Osborne. In 

December last : ; 

the Canon was Photo Goodwin, Anertey Koad. 


appointed one of 
the honorary 
chaplains to the 
Queen. He is at 
presentin Africa, 


Mr.* Thomas 
Stoker, who has 
been recalled to 
India while at 
home on leave 
in England, to 
fill the special 
post of Famine 
Secretary for the 
North-West 


Provinces, has 


CANON TAYLOR SMITH, 


The New Bishop of Sierra Leone. 


spent just a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury in the 


Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. In the last 
famine he was 
placed in charge 
of a large dis- 





trict, and since 
then he has MR. THOMAS STOKER, 
served the 


. Secretary to the Indian Famine Fund in India. 
Government 


a Settlement 
Officer, as Secretary of the North-West Provinces, and as 
Commissioner of Excise in the same territory. His extensive 
knowledge of the country is likely to staud him in good stead 
in the difficult position to which he has now been appointed. 
He is an Irishman, and a brother of Mr. Bram Stoker, Sir 
Henry Irving’s well-known business manager at the Lyceum. 
Lieutenant Frederick Lewis Dibblee is in command of the 
detachment of Royal Marine Artillery from Eastney which 
sailed with the rest of the force on board the Malacca on Satur- 
day last, to take part in the punitive expedition to Benin. In 
this capacity Lieutenant Dibblee is one of the assistant officers 
to Captain Gervis Byrne, who commands the whole con- 
tingent on board the Malacca. Lieutenant Dibblee, who has 
not yet completed his twenty-fifth year, is considered a 
very promising young officer. 


as 


Mohsin Khan, who has been recently appointed by the 
Shah Muzaffer-eddin Minister for Foreign Affairs, is about 
sixty years of age. He has received a good European 
education, and speaks English and French fluently. After 
many years of service at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Teheran and at various Persian Embassies abroad, 
Mohsin Khan was sent by the late Shah, Nasr-eddin, as 
Ambassador to Constantinople. During the sixteen years 
of his office in the last capacity, he successfully’ pre- 
served cordial and friendly relations between the two great 
Moslem empires. Three years ago Mohsin Khan was 
called back to Teheran to assume the post of the Minister 
of Justice. 

Major Henry Edward McCallum, Royal Engineers, 
C.M.G., who has been appointed Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Lagos, was born in 1852, and at 
seventeen entered the Royal Military Academy, from 
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which he afterwards passed out first, with the Pollock career for a soldier still several years under thirty. 
Gold Medal for distinguished proficiency. He proceeded He passed into the Army irom Eton, and was 
to Chatham, for practical training in engineering, and, gazetted to the Scots Guards seven years ago. Two 
whilst there, was presented with the annual Fowke years ago last August his services were placed at the 
Medal for architectural ability. His first in disposal of the Foreign Office for special duty in 
the corps was as Superintendent of Telegraphy in the Uganda. He served on Major Cunningham’s important 


Southern District, but he was 


soon 


Localisation scheme. 


transferred the 
office of the Inspector-General of Fortifications, where he 
was employed in designing dépét centres, under the Army 
In 1875 he was selected as private 


expedition against Rabba Rega, and subsequently accom- 
panied the same officer down the Nile to Dufileh, where no 
white man had then been seen since the abandonment of 
the position. During the next seven months Lieutenant 


secretary by the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Vandeleur served in three expeditions, and was enabled to 
Sir William Jervois, and served for two years that survey the whole of Northern Unyoro from the course of 
capacity. During that time he attended the Governor in the Victoria Nile and Lake Ibrahim to the Murchison 
various missions to the Native States of the Malay Falls, and also a part of the Lango or Wakedi country. He 


Peninsula, and was several times mentioned in despate hes. 
Australia, 
in with slaves. 


On the departure of Sir William Jervois to 
Major McCallum proceeded to Long-Kong, 
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Photo G. Pauli, Copenhagen. 
COUNT MURAVIEFF, 


New Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 





Photo Russel! and Sons, Southsea. 
LIEUTENANT F. L. DIBBLEE, 


Of the Benin Punitive Expedition. 





Photo Abdullah Freres, Constantinople, 


MOHSIN KHAN, 


New Persian Minister for Foreign A ffuirs. 


addition to his ordinary duties, he was appointed Super- 
intending Engineer under the Admiralty. 

In 1878 Major McCallum was sent to Singapore to 
direct the defensive arrangements of that port, and two 
years later he was appointed Deputy-Colonial Engineer at 
the Straits Settlements. In 1884 he was promoted to the 
post of Colonial Engineer and Surveyor-General, and a 
year later was appointed by the War Office to construct the 
fortifications of Singapore, where he earned the honour of 
C.M.G. Six years ago Major McCallum was sent to 
Pahang, in the Malay Peninsula, to suppress the outbreak 
in that State, and for the last nine years he has been 
Commandant of the Singapore Volunteer Artillery. 

Lieutenant Seymour Vandeleur, upon whom the Queen 
recently bestowed the Distinguished Service Order in 
recognition of his gallant conduct against Arab slave- 
traders in the Uganda Protectorate, has had an active 





was next sent to Southern Unyoro to attack the Arabslavers, 
and surprised and captured the Arab station at Mwendas, 
He next accompanied the punitory expedition 

to the Nandi country, where West and his followers were 

murdered, In November 1896, before the Royal Geographical 
Society, Lieutenant Vandeleur received a vote of thanks for 
his paper on two years’ experience in Uganda-Unyoro and 
the Upper Nile, where he visited localities made famous by 
Spe ke, Grant and Baker, and had explored and mapped a 
great deal of country previously unknown. 


Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley has resolved upon commem- 
orating the ‘‘diamond” jubilee of her Majesty the Queen 
in characteristically generous fashion. He has set 
£15,000 per annum for the relief of the very aged poor, the 
infirm, and widows residing in his district—that is to say, 
in the neighbourhood of lis residence, Risley Hall, near Derby. 
A town of ten thousand inhabitants is given the sum of 
£1000 a year; a place with a population of three thousand 
gets £500 a year; and so on in proportion. This princely 
dole is managed 
by committees 
chosen by Mr. 
Hooley, and 
comprising in- 
fluential persons 


aside 


of all creeds, 
classes, and 
politics. No 
money payments 
are made, but 
orders upon 
tradesmen are 


given to all de- 


serving cases. 
We trust that 
Mr. lHooley’s 


benevolent ex- 
ample may find 
many imitators 
during this 
eventful jubilee 





year, 
Photo Walery, Kegent Street 
the The many 
MAJOR HENRY EDWARD McCALLUM, C.M.G., friends of Miss 
Governor and Commarder-in-Chief of Lagos. Margaret Muac- 


intyre will regret 
to hear of her 
mother’s death, 
which occurred 
the other day in 
London. Mrs. 
Macintyre was 
the daughter of 
the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Shaw, 
of Newhall, 
Ross-shire, and 
she married 
General Macin- 
tyre. Besides the 
famous prima 
donna, the 
family includes 
Mrs. Wade, wife 
of the sculptor 
of that nate, 
and Captain ID. 





Photo Thomson, Grosvenor Street Macintyre, 5th 

Goorkhas, v 
LIEUTENANT SEYMOUR VANDELEUR, Goorkhas, who 
z : ; is interim com- 
Decorated with the Distinguished Service Order. mander of the 
regiment. The 


father, General Macintyre, is an old veteran, and one of the 
most kindly of men. He is to be seen in Inverness and 
Fortrose, and always in the garb of old Gaul. 

The Promenade Concert on Saturday, Jan. 23, was one of 
Mr. Henry Wood’s more modest triumphs. His playing of the 
overture to ‘Tannhauser” literally blazed with fire and 
inspiration. By a London band under an English conductor, 
such a performance has probably never before been heard. 
Those elegant Moszkowsky pianoforte duets, ‘‘ From Foreign 
Parts,” were played by a ful orchestra, and the evening was 
generally diversified by an agreeable programme. 

King Prempeh has been deported from Ashanti to Sierra 
Leone, where he seems to be very comfortable. He was 
unhappy when he went on board the steamer, but soon 

settled down to enjoyment of the spirituous liquors, espe- 

cially the Benedictine. The vendors of that fascinating 

liqueur ought now to append to their advertisements, ‘‘ as 

drunk by King Presse” The Colonial authorities might 
take the hint, and use Benedictine as an instrument of 
diplomatic dealing with African potentates. As the liqueur 
is made by monks, the monarchs would probably prefer this 
method of absorbing Christianity. 

Mrs. Nansen, who will accompany her distinguished 
husband on his English lecturing tour, has received an 
invitation to sing before the Queen. The explorer is likely 
to have the most stirring welcome ever accorded in this 
country to any Arctic traveller. More than that, his visit 
will be profitable in a pecuniary sense, as he is to deliver 
about forty lectures at (it is said) a hundred pounds each. 
He 


M. Tissot has not gone into a monastery after all. 


is painting in Paris—a piece of news which must be a con- 
siderable relief to most of his admirers 


Retirement to a 
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monastery is not conducive to the practice of art. 
was onc great artist who made frescoes on monast 
ind seandalised the monks by representing h 
habits as they lived. H« 
s instead. It woul distressing 


» befall M. Tissot. 


Willis 


who 18 
not 


eract his rivals. 


iuthor of ‘* Molly Bawn 
lied on Sunday last of typhoid 
fever. Mrs, 
Hungerford 
the wil 
f M ry. 
Thoma 

Hen 

Ilunger- 
ford, of St, 

srenda’ 
Bandon, 
(County Cork, 
and the 
daughter of 
the late Rev. 
Canon 
Hamilton, 
Rector and 
Vicar-Choral 
of St. Faugh- 
nan’s Cathe- 
dral, 
Carbery, 
County Cork, 

. , one of the 

Huxcerror oidest 

churches in 
Ireland. Jer literary gifts originated in herself, and were 
noticeable even in her childhood, when she was wont to 
write little stories for the amusement of her school- 
fellows. At the age of sixteen she set herself seriously 
or, rather, gaily to adopt the profession of novel- 
writing, wherein she had so successful a career. Her 
first work, ‘' Phyllis,” written at the age of eighteen, 
wus brought before the notice of Mr. James Payn, 
who at once pronounced favourably of its merits, and 
advised Messrs, Smith and Elder to accept it. The style 
was so fresh and original that the book speedily became 
popular with the public and passed into many editions. 
** Molly Bawn” soon followed, and obtained even greater 
fayour; and was succeeded in later years by about forty 
other works, among which perhaps the most prominent 
are ** Undercurrents,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” ‘‘ Portia,” ‘A 
Life’s Remorse,” ‘* The Threo Graces,” ‘* The Professor’: 
Experiment,” and ‘‘ A Point of Conscience.” 

All Mrs. Ilungerford’s books are characterised by a 
certain gaiety and native Irish humour. One of her 
creations, the delightful old butler Murphy in “ A Born 
Coquette,” is not unworthy of her compatriot Charles 
Lever. Not that she devoted herself entirely to mirth- 
moving situations. Many of her love-scenes have a very 
pretty delicacy, and she could on occasion sound a true note 
of pathos. 
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The late Mr. George Garden Nicol will be remembered 
as one of the originators of the Eastern and Eastern 
Extension 
Submarine 
Telegraph 
Companies, 
of which he 
was also for 
many years a 
director. He 
had a great 
knowledge of 
banking and 
of finance 
generally, 
and for more 
than forty 
years was a 
director of 
the London 
Joint Stock 
Bank, the 
North British 
Insurance 
Company, 
and the 
Chartered 
and Mercan- 
tile Bank of India, London, and China. Mr. Nicol out- 
lived one of his chief associates in the foundation of the 
Eastern Submarine Telegraph Companies, Sir John Pender, 
by less than a year. 


Tur tatz Mr. Geoncre Garpex Nico. 


The Empress Eugénie has been visiting Paris, renewing 
old associations, most of them, we fear, very sad. Paris 
has forgotten its animosity against the one living repre- 
sentative of the Second Empire. It is related that 
President Faure, in appointing a detective to attend the 
Empress us a friendly precaution, was careful to select a 
Corsican who had served under the Napoleonic dynasty. 
This is a courtesy for which the President, let us hope, 
will not be assailed by the magnanimous Henri Rochefort. 


Sir Hubert Jerningham is now on his way home, but 
will only make a brief stay in England before going out to 
ee the duties of his new position as Governor of 
Trinidad. 


There 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
A military veteran of long and active service has passed 
iy in the person of General the Hon. Sir St. Georg: 
Gerald 

I 0 ] e y 9 

K.C.B., who 

died on Mon. 

day last at 

the age ol 

eighty - two. 

A son of the 

Baron 

by his 

marriage 

with Lady 

Cecilia TV itz- 

ra ] 2. 

daughter of 

the Duke of 

Leinster, he 

entered the 


‘om- 
yiissioner 
with the 

Tue crate Gexena Sie Sr. Georae Forey, K.C.B. French 
army in the 
Crimea, taking part in the battles of Alma, Balaclava, 
and Inkerman, and in the Sebastopol. Ilis 
conduct throughout this pericd won him sundry decora- 
tions. Troi 1857 to 1861 he was in China, first as 
Military Secretary te the Force and subsequently as British 
Commissioner, and commanded a squadron of artillery in 
the « ipture of the Taku lorts. Ile was Military Attaché 
at Vienna for a year, and acted as Lieutenant-Governor of 
(iuernsey for some five years from 1874. He was raised 
to the rank of General in 1881. One of his sons, Mr. 
Henry Foley, is Lord Salisbury’s assistant private secre- 
tary at the Foreign Office. and another wilt be remembered 
as one of the members of the Jameson expedition acquitted 
at Bow Street. 

The‘name of Cardinal San Felice di Acquavella, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, whe died recently at the age of sixty- 
two, will 
linger long 
in t ho 
memory of 
Neapolitans 
and of stran- 
gers who 
happened to 
be in Naples 
either during 
the terrible 
cholera year 
or in the days 
of disaster 
wrought by 
the Casamic- 
ciola earth- 
quake, for in 
the distress 
attendant 
upon both 
calamities, 
the Arch- 
bishop was 
fearless and 
untiring in 
his toil on behalf of the sufferers. He was made a Cardinal 
thirteen years ago. 


Photo Bas: ano, Bond Street. 
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Photo Mon‘abone, Naples. 
Tue cate Carpvinat San Fevice pi ACQUAVELLA. 


The German official Press is staggered by the discovery 
in the new Blue-book of Eastern affairs that Lord Salisbury 
has persuaded Russia to abandon her objection to the prin- 
ciple of the coercion of Turkey. As the Germans have been 
led to believe that England was completely isolated and of 
no account in the Eastern Question, this revelation is 
extremely* awkward for the so-called leaders of the 
so-called public opinion of Germany. 


The Prince and Princess of Naples, whose marriage 
aroused a good deal of interest last October, will visit 
England in the coming summer, in order to represent the 
King and Queen of Italy at the commemoration of her 
Majesty’s attainment of the longest reign in English 
history. They will reside at Buckingham Palace during 
their stay in town, and will subsequently pay a visit to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and make a tour of the United 
Kingdom before returning to Italy. 

Official confirmation has now been received of the 
bloodthirsty massacre of all the Europeans of the Benin 
Expedition 
except 
Captain Bois- 
ragon and 
Mr. Locke, 
who escaped, 
and Mr. 
Powis and 
Mr. Gordon, 
whose fate is 
not  defin- 
itely known. 
Mr. Powis is 
reported to 
have been 
taken pri- 
soner instead 
of being 
killed with 
hiscomrades, 
but there is 
small reason 
to hope that 
his hfe has 
been spared. 
Both he and 
Mr. Gordon had considerable knowledge of the country, 
and of the Benin language, owing to their long residence 


P:.0/0 Weston, Newgate Syreet. 
Mr. T. Powis. 
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on the coast as agents of Messrs. Alexander Miller and 
Co. and of the African Association re spective ly, so that it 
18 just possible that they may have managed to treat 
with their cruel captors, but even in such a case it is 
feared that their fate may have been more terrible than 
the sudden death of their fellows. 


The post of Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, which 
has been given to Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, is 
considered one of the highest honours of the n ival service, 
not only for its own importance, but because the Queen 
reserves to herself the chief voice in the nomination of its 
occupant, by reason of constant communication between 
Portsmouth and the royal residence at Osborne. 


Dr. Profeit, who has been her Majesty’s Commissionet 
at Balmoral for the past twenty years, has now been com- 
pelled by ill-health to retire from his duties. His successor 
is to be Mr. James JTorbes, who has for some time been 
Assistant Commissioner on the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate. 


Madame Edith Wy nne, the well-known soprano vocalist, 
who died on Sunday last at the comparatively early ago 
of fifty-four, 
was fortu- 
nate in the 
attainment of 
royal recog- 
nition such 
as only a 
small circle of 
singers can 
boast, for she 
took part in 
four State 
concerts at 
Buckingham 
Palace, and 
once sang 
before the 
Qlueen at 
Windsor 
by special 
command, 

Madame 

Wynune’s fine 

voice, which 

she used with Tur Late Mapame Epirn Wywxe. 
admirable 

effect, was trained by Mr. Scarisbrook, of Liverpool, and 
in 1864 she made her Metropolitan début at the Crystal 
Palace. Thereafter she sang at the Bristol, Birmingham, 
Ilereford, Leeds, Gloucester, and other Festivals, and was 
also heard on the concert platform in the United States, 
where she sang in the Boston Handel Festival of 1873. 
She appeared at Drury Lane Theatre in the tercentenary 
performances of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry IV.” She formally 
retired from the concert platform in 1888, but was heard 
in public on a few subsequent occasions. 

The post of Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, rendered 
vacant by the retirement of Captain John Ingles, has been 
filled by the appointment of Captain Lord Charles 
Beresford. 

May a millionaire spend ten thousand pounds on a 
ball? This question seems to be agitating many people in 
New York. ‘The millionaire in question is denounced for 
thrusting this ostentaticus display of luxurious living on 
a population which includes many persons in a state of 
destitution. The millionaire might retort that he would 
gladly keep his ball quite private if the newspaper 
reporters would allow it. Besides, considering what 
America cheerfully tolerates in the shape of plutocratic 
display, it seems rather irrational to make such a fuss over 
a ball. 

The Hon. Charles Arthur Roe, C.S., Chief Justice cf 
the Chief Court vf the Punjab, whose knighthood was cne 
of the New 
Year’s hon- 
ours, is a son 
of the late 
Mr. John 
Banister 
Roe, of The 
Old House, 
Blandford, 
and was born 
in 1841. He 
graduated 
at Oxford, 
where he 
gained 
a *Post- 
mastership ”’ 
at Merton 
College and 
the Boden 
University 
Scholarship 
for Sanscrit. 
In 1863 he 
passed into 
the Indian 
Civil Service, and for thirty-four years he worked 
assiduously in the Punjab. For the last nine years he 
has been a Judge of the Chief Court, Lahore, where he 
became senior Judge on the retirement of Sir Meredyth 
Plowden. Sir Charles Roe has written and compiled many 
well-known treatises on Punjab law, his last work on 
‘‘The Tribal Law of the Punjab,” written in collaboration 
with Sir William Rattigan, being considered a particularly 
important contribution to Indian jurisprudence. A year 
ago Sir Charles Roe was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab University, Lahore. 


Photo Johnstcn and Hoffmann. 
Sir C. Arruur Ror. 


Sir Henry Irving has now a comrade in affliction in the 
person of Mr. Ascroft, the popular member for Oldham, 
who is invalided by an accident as trivial in its origin as 
that which closed the Lyceum a few weeks back. While 
staying at Salisbury to help the Conservative candidate for 
the forthcoming election, Mr. Allhusen, Mr. Ascroft = 
in his hotel, and broke his left arm in two places, and 
since been confined to his room. 
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ITOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, has been accompanied 
by Princess Henry of Battenberg and her children, with 
the Countess of Erbach-Schénberg. Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein left Osborne on Tuesday. Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg at the end of his Christmas 
holidays went on Saturday to his school at Lyndhurst. 
The Empress Frederick of Germany is expected at Osborne 
to stay until the Queen goes to Nice. 

The Prince of Wales on Friday left Marlborough House 
to rejoin his family at Sandringham. Mr. T. F. Bayard, 
the United States Ambassador, and Mrs. Bayard arrived 
there on a visit to their Royal Highnesses. 





At the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday, letters were read promising that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales would attend the opening of the Black- 
wall Tunnel under the Thames in May, on behalf of the 
(Queen, who hopes to be able personally to take part in the 
commemoration proceedings to be held in London upon 
that occasion. 

Both Houses of Convocation assembled on Tuesday, 
when resolutions were passed expressing regret at the 
death of the late Archbishop Benson, and in the Lower 
Hlouse there was a debate on the proposed Government 
grant in aid of Voluntary schools. 

The National Education Association held a meeting on 
Tuesday at the National Liberal Club, when a resolution 
proposed by Mr. A. Dyke Acland, M.P., and supported by 
Mr. George Dixon, M.P., to resist the Government measure 
in aid of Voluntary schools, was unanimously passed. 


A fire broke out early on Tuesday morning at the house 
of the Dowager Countess Delawarr, 60, Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square. Her Ladyship, who was sleeping in a 
bed-room on the second floor above the ground, dropped 
from the back window, and was safely 
caught on a mattress; but the cook, 
Emily Cox, fell over the iron rails into 
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Government was willing to act as a model employer. 
Mr. Hanbury, at the Treasury, has received a similar 
deputation. 

A letter has been addressed to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord President of the Council, by the commissioners of 
inquiry, Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, Mr. 
Woodall, and Mr. Savill Smith, upon technical education in 
Germany. They state that Germany, by higher scientific 
instruction applied to manufacturing industry, makes 
enormous strides in the competitive advance of trade. 
The attendance of students at the polytechnic schools 
of Berlin has, since 1884, increased from two thousand to 
over three thousand, and there is a great extension at 
Darmstadt, especially in the physical, chemical, and 
electrical laboratories, while in Bavaria there are large 
new factories employing thousands of workpeople ; wages 
are rising, and the hours of labour are decreased, and 
child labour has ceased. ‘The German manufacturers also 
take great pains with the attractive patterns, the finish, 
and the packing of their wares. They are fayoured by 
very low railway rates for the carriage of raw material. 


On Monday, in Paris, the State funeral of the late 
M. Armand Rousseau, Governor of French Indo-China, 
was performed at the Church of St. Sulpice with official 
ceremonies, 

The Sultan of Turkey, who celebrated his birthday at 
his palace on Jan. 19, is still discussing with all the foreign 
Ambassadors at Constantinople their plans of reform for 
the administration of his Empire; but it is not expected 
that any decision will be announced until after the 
Mohammedan festival of the Bairam. An Iradé or 
sovereign decree has been issued, accepting certain 
petitions of the Armenian Patriarchate with regard 
to the exemption of the poorest class of Armenians from 
the voll-tax levied as a substitute for military service. 





the area, and was badly hurt. 

The Earl of Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with the Countess, and the 
Marquis and Marchioness of London- 
derry, visited Belfast on Saturday, and 
inspected Messrs. Harland and Wolff's 
ship-building yard, where the new steam- 
ship Goorkha was launched, the naming 
ceremony being performed by Lady 
Cadogan. They were entertained by the 
Lord Mayor at the Town Hall. His 
Excellency was at the jubilee dinner of 
graduates of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

On Saturday the Duke of Westminster 
presided over the annual meeting of the 
Cheshire Liberal Unionist Association at 
Chester, and was re-elected president for 
the year. 

A Norfolk county meeting was held 
at Norwich on Saturday, the Earl of 
Leicester, the Lord Lieutenant, presiding, 
to consider how Norfolk should celebrate 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s 
reign. A subscription fund was opened 
for the Jenny Lind Sick Children’s 
Infirmary at Norwich. 

At Bolsover, in Derbyshire, between 
Welbeck Abbey and Chesterfield, the 
church of Saints Mary and Lawrence, of 
ancient Saxon foundation but rebuilt two 
centuries ago, was completely destroyed 
by fire on Sunday last. It was the burial- 
place of the old Cavendish family. 

Parliamentary election proceedings to 
fill several vacant seats in the House of 
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PARLIAMENT. 
The debate on the Address has been remarkable only for 
the passage of arms between Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry 
Howorth. The member for Salford, who has distinguishel 
himself during the recess by violent attacks on the Govern- 
ment on account of the release of dynamiters, raised the 
whole question with an amendment which directly chal- 
lenged the Home Office. Sir Henry Howorth is not a 
conciliatory speaker, and his plain insinuations that the 
Cabinet had been guilty of truckling to the Irish members 
in this business provoked Mr. Balfour to a most unusual 
outbreak of anger. Since Mr. Gladstone trounced 
Edward Miall a great many years agu, never has 
a member of a party received such a_ castigation 
from his chief as Sir Henry Howorth received from the 
leader of the House. The Home Secretary, in a plain, 
unanswerable statement, showed that he had acted solely 
on the medical evidence. The medical authorities, who 
told ‘Mr. Asquith a year previ usly that the dynamiters 
were in no danger of health, came to a different con- 
clusion in the second inquiry. It was their report 
which prompted Sir Matthew White Ridley to release 
the four prisoners in accordance with a long-established 
rule of the Home Office. Mr. Asquith supported his 
predecessor's decision, and the whole ground of the 
amendment was cut away. It is significant, however, that 
the fresh inquiry into the condition of the dynamiters was 
a measure which could not be expected in the case of any 
ordinary convict. Other amendments to the Address were 
unimportant except Mr. Havelock Wilson's, which called 
attention to the undermanning of merchant-ships. Mr. 
Ritchie undertook to introduce a Bill which would make 
undermanning legally equivalent to ‘ unseaworthiness,” 
a striking modification of the existing law. Sir William 
Wedderburn demanded the appointment of a local com- 
mission to inquire into the causes of the famine in India. 
He declared that the relief of distress 
would cost the Indian Government six 
millions, and that this soon would have 
to be drawn from an over-taxed people. 
Lord George Hamilton denied that the 
Indian Government were in any financial 
strait, but he admitted that their diffi- 
culties were increased by the enormous 
growth of population in India, fifty 
nillions in twenty years. Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli moved an amendment to. the 
effect that a special envoy should be 
despatched to Constantinople. This 
proposition led to wild demonstration by 
the pro-Turkish party in the House of 
Commons, consisting of Sir Ellis Ashmead. 
Jartlett and Mr. Gibson Bowles. Mr. 
Curzon replied that to send a special 


Rani Serpeimn envoy would be to put an unmerited 


slight on Sir Philip Currie, and that the 


Ishuams Powers were resolved to apply coercion 


to the Sultan if he should make it 
necessary. With this satisfactory assur- 
ance the Address was agreed to. 


THE APPROACH TO BENIN. 
fiome account of the development of the 
punitive expedition against the King of 
Benin will be found on another page, 
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Commons are in progress. At Salisbury 
on Saturday, the candidates for that 
borough were nominated, Mr. Augustus 
H. KE. Allhusen, Conservative, and Mr. 
J. M. Fleetwood Fuller, Liberal. In the 
Romford division of Essex Mr. Raphael is the Liberal 
candidate and Mr. Louis Sinclair the Conservative. The 
Walthamstow division is to be contested by Mr. T. R. 
Dewar, Conservative, and Mr. Samuel Woods on the other 
side. In Scotland Mr. Ramsay, Conservative, and Captain 
Sinclair, Liberal, dispute the representation of Forfarshire. 


Archbishop Temple, who was at one time Bishop of 
Exeter, visited that city, with Mrs. Temple, on Friday, as 
the guest of Bishop Bickersteth. The freedom of the city 
was presented to him, and he was entertained at a public 
luncheon, 

At the suggestion of the Colonial Office, where a com- 
mittee has been formed to relieve the distress caused by 
floods in the island of Montserrat, West Indies, the Lord 
Mayor has opened a subscription fund at the Mansion 
House for that object. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Jan. 20, the triai of 
Edward Bell, alias Ivory, the alleged Fenian dynamite 
conspirator from New York, arrested at Glasgow, when 
Tynan (‘‘ Number One”) and others were detected in the 
Antwerp plot, broke down for lack of evidence ; the Crown 
prosecution was withdrawn, and the prisoner was released. 

A poor Armenian refugee, staying in a Salvation Army 
shelter at Bermondsey, was knocked down and brutally 
kicked by boys in the street at Christmas, and has died in 
Guy’s Hospital of the injuries he received. So that his 
life was not safer in London than in Constantinople! 

A collision took place in Dungeness Roads on Monday 
night between H.M.S. Blenheim and a large iron sailing- 
ship called the France, belonging to Dunkirk, laden with 
6000 tons of nitrate from Chili. The Blenheim has gone 
to Portsmouth for repairs; the French vessel was also 
somewhat damaged, but got safely to its port. 

Trades Unionists have interviewed the First Lord of 
the Admiralty with a request to establish the Fair Wages 
Rule in the Dockyards. Mr. Gosshen would not admit 
the existence of all the alleged grievances, but said 


THE BENIN DISASTER : 


BY WHICH THE EXPEDITION TRAVELLED. 


The Sultan, however, declines to issue a proclamation 
allowing those who have been forced to become Moham- 
medans to return to the Christian faith. The new 
gendarmerie to be formed in Crete will be of mixed 
composition, including recruits from Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
and Montenegro, enlisted with the approval of the foreign 
Ambassadors. The Sultan will also consent to remove the 
tax on sheep in Albania and to allow the Albanian language 
to be used in schools. 

Serious riots took place last week at Anina, in Southern 
Hungary, among the miners, Germans and Roumanians, 
employed in the coal and iron mines of the Austro-Hun- 
garian State Railway Company. There was a dispute 
about the reduction of old-age pensions granted from a 
fund to which the workpeople contribute by a deduction 
from wages. The officers of the company were besieged by 
two thousand women throwing stones. The gendarmes, 
turning out, were opposed by the men. The military 
fired upon the rioters, killing nine and wounding eleven. 
It seems to have been a fierce conflict. 

At Philadelphia (United States of America) on Monday 
a great fire destroyed thirty of the largest shops and ware- 
houses in the central part of the city, with their contents, to 
the value of 2,600,000 dollars. 

In West Africa, the military expedition of the Royal 
Niger Company against the Fulahs, setting out from 
Lokoja towards Ilorin, has been joined by all the natives 
of the Southern Nupe country, while the enemy retired ; 
the Fulah towns or forts of Shonga and Egga were 
destroyed. The hostile army, ten thousand strong, is 
expected to make a stand at Bida. Sir George Goldie 
Taubman, managing director cf the Company, is in 
command of this expedition. 

President Kruger, on Jan. 22, opened a new railway 
in the Transvaal at Potchefstroom amid public rejoicings. 
Schemes of local improvement and convenience at Johannes- 
burg and in the Rand gold-mine district are now in 
progress. 


MAP OF THE NIGER DISTRICT, SHOWING THE ROUTE 


is not navigable for vessels so largo 
as the Protectorate steam - yacht. ‘he 
river of Benin, which flows into the 
Atlantic, at the ‘‘ Bight of Benin,” be- 
tween Lagos, nearly a hundred miles westward, and the 
several mouths of the Niger, has not been so much 
frequented by European commerce in the present age 
as it formerly was during the Portuguese supremacy 
on that coast. ‘To the cast it is connected with the 
Forcados, a branch of the Niger, which river has a very 
wide delta with many outlets, called also the Brass, 
Calabar, Bonny, Opobo, and other names from the sea- 
ports on the ocean shore. 








The severe cold, with heavy snow-storms, in Posen and 
the eastern provinces of Prussia, has caused large troops 
of wolves from the forests of that country to infest the 
high roads, so that guards of soldiers are needed to protect 
the mails. 


On Thursday, Jan. 21, at the Albert Hall, the Royal 
Choral Society gave, in honour of Schubert's centenary, a 
performance of his ‘Song of Miriam,” and followed 
this by one of Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt.” Take 
it all in all, the evening was somewhat dull, but 
it was relieved by one splendid achievement, the sing- 
ing by Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Watkin Mills of 
that glorious duet, not a note of which was probably 
written by Handel, ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War.” It will 
be remembered that Sir Joseph Barnby always insisted 
upon putting this duet into the mouths of four hundred 
tenors and basses. It was in vain that he was criticised on 
all sides, and often with severity. It was his pet tradition. 
and he stuck to it. On this occasion, however, criticism 
was triumphantly justified of her children. The thing. 
by whomsoever written, was written for two voices, and 
with two artists so fine and so inspired as these, 
nothing in its own way could be considered finer. At 
the close, the enthusiastic audience insisted upon an 
encore, and got it even from the coy Professor Bridge. 
For the rest, Mr. Edward Lloyd sang extremely well, and 
the other soloists were quite equal to the occasion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





Sa 





OPINIONS OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 


THE 







Every woman is at heart 
a match - maker. This 
generally 





proposition is 





advanced as an accusation 





or charge against the sex. 
On the contrary, it should 
be considered as a part of 
the eulogy which must be 
pronounced on women by every candid man, Tor, that every 
woman should be a match-maker proves the natural kindness of 
her heart, and that in spite of the (so-called) feminine jealousies 
Nothing is more desired, or more 


commonly attributed to her. 
it is love 


desirable, by a woman than love; all her instincts lead her to desire love: 
that raises weak woman to be mistress instead of servant: nay, it is love that makes 
her a willing and happy servant, though the mistress: it is love that distinguishes 
and glorifies her: it is love that makes her live by the work of other hands 
not her own: it is love that gives her more than the full share of her lover's 
good fortune, and enables her to mitigate and console him in adversity: it 
is love that removes from her the loneliness of the soul apart: finally, it 
is love, and love alone—even past love—which lifts her out of the apparent 
insignificance of her lot. 

Every woman knows this: if every woman, that 
another woman should be loved as well as herself, then must every woman’s 
heart be truly soft and kind, and anxious for the general happiness. 
She assumed from the outset 


knowing this, desires 


My cousin was no exception to the rule. 
that love brought these two gentlemen to visit us. Why else should they come ? 
** My dear,” said Isabel; ‘‘one of them is in love with a certain person. Of 
that we may be assured. The other comes, I suppose—unless he, too, is in 
love—to lend support and countenance.” 

‘IT do not know,” I replied, being as yet unmoved. 
signs of love. What is a woman to do whose lover, 
makes no sign?” 

‘‘T cannot tell which it is’”—we were still at the outset. ‘‘ Nothing 
astonishes me more than this difficulty. Sometimes I think it is one: some- 
times I think it is the other. I have seen the elder brother gazing upon 
you the whole evening through: the next day, perhaps, it is the younger. 
IIowever, let us have patience. The flame will break out before long. 
Meantime let us attend, my dear, with even greater solicitude, to our 
ribbons and our rags.” me 

It is not difficult to study the mode when one lives in St. James’s: one 
has but to walk down the street, which is filled all day with fine people: 
or in St. James’s Park: or in the Green Park; to see how the ladies of fashion 
dress and rouge and patch. 

‘*“We are by right but City Madams,” said Isabel. ‘‘ We ought to be 
living within the sound of Bow Bells: yet we can show as well as any how 
a fine woman may set off her charms. And as for charms, my Nancy, 
what can they display at Court—in face or figure—finer than a certain 


‘*They make no 


if there is one, 





person, who shall be nameless ?” 
; At first this kind of talk shamed me. Was, I asked, a woman to be 
t praised according to her points, like a horse or a dog? Did love mean 


nothing more than admiration of these points ? 

‘* Nay,” said my wise cousin. ‘‘ We have Nature behind us, and before 
us, and within us always. We build upon Nature. Dress, for instance, 
keeps us warm, but we do not wrap ourselves in a blanket: we build the 
structure called Fashion upon that blanket. Love begins with the attraction 
of beauty, but with civilised beings it doth not end there. My husband once 


owned that first he loved me for my face, which he was pleased to admire; but 
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afterwards he found other things—those which belong to 


Yet a love ly 
Do 


the understanding—which he also admired. 
face must ever give a woman the highest advantage. 
not despise Nature, my dear.”’ 
I understand, now, that she was right. After all, it is 
easy for a girl to be reconciled to the rulings of nature 
. when she has beet. endowed with what men call charms. 
‘* A man, in a word,” Isabel continued, * is first caught 
by a face and afterwards fixed—if ever he can be fixed 


by the heart, or the mind, or the capability, or some other 


charm, real or imaginary, of which the world knows 

Thus fixed, it is for life. My dear, the only 
man a woman of sensibility as well as b auty has to fear 
is the dull man—the stupid man 
more than what he 
flies off to 


began, that is, our ribbons and our rags, 


nothing. 


who cannot understand 


and, when he tires of one face, 


SOCOCS, 
another. Now let us go back to where we 

very one will believe me, I am sure, when I confess 
that, although a Quakeress by breeding, I quickly dis- 
covered how great a pleasure may be found in considering 
stuffs 
to sit in a shop and have spread out before you 


dress and fashion: andl shape: trimmings and 
ribbons: 
dazzling things in flowered silks, satin, brocade, or velvet: 
to imagine a frock glorified with ribbons, lace, and trim. 
mings: to choose: to order; to try on before a long glass: 
I confess that to my newly awakened sense it was enchant- 
But let no man, 
let him try to 


understand that a woman's dress is far more to her than 


Every woman will understand me. 


ing. 


except those of the Society, blame me: 


his own can be to him: to the latter it is always, more or 
Jess, his working dress, like the leathern apron of the 
blacksmith; the sign of his occupation, like the red cap 
of the brewer, or the brown paper cap of the carpenter: or 


his fighting dress, like the cuirass and the helmet. 
In a woman dress is never intended for work but 


for adornment: in youth it proclaims, and enshrines, 
and sets off the newly blossomed flower of her beauty : 
well as it 
It also proclaims 


BY I. G. BURGESS. 
and in age it conceals, as can, the decay 

and final disappearance of beauty. 

her wealth and her rank. 

yet my cousin dressed me as fine as any countess, and when we walked in the park the 
other women stared at us with the rudeness of envy, or the equal rudeness of curiosity. 
Even the highest rank, I have learned by this experience, does not always confer good 


breeding. It is not well bred, even for a duchess, to stare after a new comer with the air of 


To be sure I had no rank, 


asking what right she has to appear among a well-dressed company, herself well dressed. 
I am not therefore ashamed to confess that during this period I spent much time 


/ 
¥ 
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Many times we walked with them, Sir George beside me, and Edward with Isabel, 








THE 


was a young man of 


Let me talk about him again. 
showed the nobility of lus soul 
bravery, were stampel upon it; his 

light, and—oh! to think of it! 
ve and tenderness. ITe 
ind tied behind in a bow of black ribbon : 
re of the finest; 


In his speech he was 


wore lis 


} 


voll buckles, we his dress 


i youn? ian, 


orit was musical and sweet. 
affuble : he 
gracious smile that belongs to a good heart. 
learned that h 


as when 


itive; his voice 


manner he was extremely wore 
habitually the 
I have 


even 


since could be peremptory, and 


harsh on occasions: his orders were not 
For myself, | 


ver be harsh. 


obeyed, cannot understand how he could 
The mere look of r« proac h in those eyes, 
ulways so kindly, would have made me sink into the earth. 
It is a pleasun » for me to recall some of the opinions 
and judgments which he delivered in my presence; and, 
indeed, addressed chiefly to myself. And _ since it is inter- 
esting to the world to know what were the private senti- 


ments and the opinions of a great man in his younger 


days, while still a (comparatively) private person, I propose 
to pause in my story in order to set down some of those 
There are times when I 


wuich I remember. 


remember every word that he ever said: there are other 
times (those of depression) when many of his words seem 


to escape me. His opinions may have been founded on 


imperfect knowledge: but they were always such as a 
noble mind would form and hold. 

Sometimes we read poetry, but neither of the brothers 
cared greatly for verse: they were not open to the influence 
of the Muse: they were not moved by poetry, though my 
When 
I ventured to remonstrate with Sir George on this apparent 
insensibility, ‘‘ If I were a woman,” he said, ** I should 
Men act, they like to hear, 
if they cannot see, how a thing is done. The poet fights 
the battle over again for their instruction.” 

** But, Sir,” I ventared to say, ** the actors are few, the 


cousin read, or declaimed, as well as any actress. 


read poetry. women look on : 


spectators are many, and they are not all women.” 

‘Let us say, then, that poets write not for men of 
That is to say, not for kings and princes; generals 
statesmen, lawmakers, judges, 
See how large a number are excluded, for these 


action. 
and admirals, bishops, 
divines. 
are the men of action, who care little how a thing is described 
8» that it For myself, it is possible that 
I, too, shall be numbered hereafter among those who act. 
Do you think that I shall concern myself about the gentry 
It is a 
necessary condition imposed upon the man who acts that 
Poets 
eulogise the men who are successful. ‘They are the 
slanderers of the men who are defeated. Miss Nancy, the 
poets do not write for the leaders, but for those who are 
led: they write, I say, for the spectators: for the herd: for 
the people who obey, and for the women who look on. 
For my part, I cannot for the life of me understand the 


is done well. 


who are trying to make crown rhyme to frown 2 


he should be the prey of the man who writes. 
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f they are good 
Why should 
ot encourage 
without her 
defend 


who 


believe, 
soldiers who 
and esmen 
ints who increase her 
her religion: but 
write maintain the 
who make 
the Kings who rule: to 
othe poets besides 
oral poets, religious 
drink- 


who wr.tt 


he il ratulate you, Miss 
toral poets t 


} ] 
the enamelled lawns, 


‘i cong 


ilk about the warblers in the 


When 
flowers an L hear the birds. 
if | 
drinking 

this rooin sole low 
lors drinking song: and as for satire, it uly, 
lies and. te 


-songs, however, | 


I walk in 
| could repeat dozens of 
As for would 
to troll out in 


Sones 


you 


a fine 


thing to invent tuke away another man’s 


character. Of love must speak with 


respect because my father, who loved the arts of every 
kind, wrote at least two. 

addressed to his mistress-—that is, 

We bee 

[ would rather sing it for vou,’ 

could touch the harpsi- 


One, which IT remember, was 


vel him to recite it. 

he replied. 

This was a new discovery. Ile 
Ifis voice, [ have already said, was 
» true to time The 

follows. I give th 


lust 


words, 


best 


and tune, 
down, were as 


first two verses and the 


of thine eyes 
and delight, 
} pooy 
arches which avis 
yr light. 


wh of them to shade the 


tL J ° } }, 47, 
that hair which pliys with eve 


lind loves to 
round the f: 


if ry wind, 
wanton round thy fae 
behin a 


Now straying wehead, nou 


Reliving with insidious qruc 

Vo: ‘tis that gentleness of mind, that love 
So kindly ansivering my desire 

an poy ) , 

That qrace with which you look and speak and move 


That thus has set my soul on fr 


‘* At home,”’ he 


Sure never was 


After this he often sang to us. said, 
‘‘when I sing they all fall into eestasies. 


heard 


‘rom your lips, dear ladies, alone can I learn the truth 


so fine a singer! Never was heard so fine a voice! 


and have my faults corrected, and so improve. If singing 
is a trifle worth doing, it is worth taking trouble about.” 
My cousin had told him that he hissed his consonants too 
much, and ran words together which should be separate. 
‘Nay —but, indeed, I thank you for your criticisms. Per- 
haps another evening I may prove that I have laid your 
instructions to heart.”’ 

Of books and authors he entertained as poor an opinion 
na | ip 
entertain the world with his thoughts, I suppose he may 
do so, though it would be more dignified to communicate 


as of poets. a gentleman chooses,” he said, 


them to his private friends only, as many learned scholars 
and wits prefer to do. But as for these ragged fellows 
who hang about booksellers’ shops; write vile pamphlets 
on either side for money; sell their pens to all comers; 
praise or slander according to pay, and supply whatever is 
wanted at a guinea a sheet—this, I hear, is the rule 
why, I think such a trade most contemptible and most 
hateful.” 

** But,” I said, ‘authors move the world through the 
imagination, either by a play, or a poem, or a romance.” 

“Why, if so, author better than a 
buffoon who makes the people laugh? Te is but a Jack 
Pudding and a Merry Andrew at best. If we condescend 
to laugh at such a fellow we despise him still. Vitiful 
trade, to make idle people laugh or But perhaps 
there are people who do not think so. 


how is your 


ery! 
Otherwise no one 
would be proud to take up the trade.” 

I submitted with humility that many of these authors 
wrote with a serious intention, for the promotion of 
Virtue. And I instanced that remarkable work, ** Clarissa,” 
by the ingenious Mr. Samuel Richardson. 

**T have heard of the book,” he said: ‘* I doubt, how- 
ever, whether virtue can be advanced by the delineation of 
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vice or the contemplation of virtue brought to ruin. 
Lesides, this advocacy of virtue belongs to Divines and to 
ligion. Tell me, Miss Nancy, if the Gospel, 
ins the Word of God, fails to inculcate virtue, can we 

t success from a printer of Fleet Street *” 
would, 


, books 


inventions, 


which 


in fact, admit only as worthy of encourage 
as works on agriculture, 


cratts, 


of instruction, such 
arts and and the 
thought, 


re than upon himself. 


medicine, surgery, 


like. Much reading, he made a man rely on 


a gardener,” 


books Ti * Consider 
he said. 
how to read. 
to them: 
and the 
each kind of tree, 


its health and diseases. 


‘1 dure swear that none of iny gardeners know 
Yet, what a vast field of knowledge belongs 


roots 


they know the trees and the flowers and the 
vegetables, with everything belonging to them: 
and how it lives and flourishes: its soil : 
The y know all the birds and their 
customs: there is no end to the knowledge of a gardener. 
What book can teach this knowledge ?” 

One must confess that this kind of knowledge cannot 

linparted by books. 

‘As for me,” he went on, ‘‘ I find that I learn best if I 
Whether it is in the art of 
care to 


learn by the word of mouth. 


war or the art of government, I do not read so 
then I turn over in wy mind what I 


Ifow much better is this 


much as to listen: 
and there it 


have heard, sticks. 
than the printed book, where one always sees the peacock 
author strutting about and crying, ‘ Hear me! Behold 
Ilow clever Iam!’” 

Such were his opinions on poets and authors. IIe did 
the diffidence that one finds in 


such diffidence, for instance, as is due 


ire! See these fine feathers ! 


¢ 


not advance them with 
Inost young men: 
to the presence of older or more experienced persons: su ha 
diffidence as one acquires by frequenting places where men 
halls and common rooms of colleges ; 


congregate : as the 


coffee-houses and taverns, This young man spoke as if 
he had been encouraged to think his own opinions of the 
this, 


vreatest importance : indeed, as you will presently 


un lerstand, was the case, 
Ilis opinions, again, were such as one would expect of 
a young man living out of the world: that is to say, apart 
from the folk whoalo:the work and are anxious about their 
nature were not based 


daily bread. —ILis views of human 


on a sufficiently wide observation. Yet they were remark- 
able. you will own, for their sound justice. 
We 


them only by reading, for I 


knew 
the 


that I 
been to 


I inentioned 


had 


spoke of plays. 
never 
theatre. 

‘A play,” he said, ‘‘is the representation of history 
or fable by action accompanied by dialogue proper to the 
situation. If you only read a play you have to imagine a 
succession of situations, which continually change as they 
follow the course of the story. I confess that my own 
imagination is too dull and the effort is too great for this. 
If you will permit me to accompany you to the play you 
will see a thousand beauties in the story which you never 
guessed by reading.” 

I said that in my youth I was taught that the theatre 1s 
the house of the devil. 

‘‘ Why,” he replied, ‘‘ so is this house, and every house, 
unless we keep him out. Miss Nancy’s face would frighten 
him even out of the playhouse.” 

‘ But,” said my cousin, ‘‘I have always understood 


that vice is open and unrestrained at the playhouse. Iow 


can a gentlewoman venture into such a place ¥”’ 

‘** At first,” he replied, ‘* you will wonder what a gentle- 
woman has to do in such a place: you will see the people 
fighting in the gallery, brawling in the pit, the fellows 
staring at the pretty women in the boxes, the painted 
Jezebels laughing loud and staring at the men, the foot- 
men in their gallery whistling and calling and bawling, 
the music making noise enough to crack your ears, and 
the orange-girls shrieking above all. But as soon as the 
piece begins you forget all that offended you before: your 
eyes will be fixed upon .the stage: you will be carried 
quite out of yourself: you will think of nothing but the 
story which they act. They are not afraid—these actors— 
to place even Kings and Queens upon the stage: the 
Majesty of Kings, which is conveyed to them by the holy 
Chrism, they cannot, of course, imitate: but the dignity of 
a Queen have I seen represented with wonderful power. 
That, Miss Nancy, is, I suppose, because all women are 
born to command.” 

‘* Well, but,” I said, still thinking of the authors and 
the poets, ‘‘ every play must be written by someone, who 
invents also the fable or plot.” 

** Nobody asks who wrote it. 
plot somewhere; he does not invent it. 
first, and then writes the words afterwards. 
are nothing: it is the scene and the situation that carry 
us out of ourselves. The play is not made by the author, 
but by the actor, to whom alone should be given tiie 
credit.” 

Now to this opinion, that the words are nothing, and 
that the play is made by the actor, not the author, my 
cousin, who loved the reading of plays, demurred, and a 
long argument followed, which I omit because nothing was 
settled, and to this day I know not whether a play owes 
more to the poet or to the actor. 

In a word, he loved the play, which moved him deeply, 
but he cared nothing for the fine poctry or the noble 
sentiments: what moved him were the situations, the 
things that happened: Richard the Sccond in prison filled 


The playwright finds his 
Ile arranges it 
But the words 
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him with pity: the fine verses put into the King’s mouth 
by the poet moved him not at all. 

‘* If I were a schoolmaster,” he said, ‘‘ I would teach 
history by means of plays, to be acted by the boys. The 
schoolmaster would arrange the play and the boys would 
make their own words.” 

Sometimes we sat down to play cards. Ilis favourite 
game was that called Comet. I believe that the Founder 
of our Society called them the Devil's pictures, or something 
equally severe. Surely, had he seen our innocent games, 
at which no one wept at losing or rejoiced at winning, he 
would have changed his opinion. Cards, I apprehend, 
like wine, dress, and many other things, are what we 
make of them. On this subject he was quite clear and 
decided. Ile played with interest, but it was the interest 
of watching the chances and varying fortunes of the cards, 
which sometimes wantonly strip a player of all he has, an 1 
at other times, with no 
more reason, load him 
with wealth. 

‘A gentleman,” he 
said, ‘‘must not play 
above his means: let him 
lose no more than he will 
never miss, and win no 
more than will not make 
him rich. Let us not see 
your lovely face, Miss 
Nancy, distorted by the 
unxieties of the gamester. 
Sometimes, at my mother's 
card parties, I watch the 
lulies over their play. 
Iteavens! If they only 
mark the havoe which 
play can make upon a 
womun's face! What 
lover would not fly in 
horror from his mistress 
when he saw her snatch 
up her cards; bite her 
lips; turn white and red 
through her rouge: when 
her eyes are filled with 
tears: when her voice 
chokes: and her brow 
wrinkles with rage and 
despair? Yet the next 
night they are ready to 
begin again! Miss 
Nancy, you have again 
all the luck of the cards.” 

Ile spoke often and 
willingly on religion, in 
which he was firmly at- 
tached to the Established 
Church: holding in pity 
all those persons who dis. 
sent from the Thirty- 
Nine Articles; not, as 
some clergymen of the 
[Establishment do, treat- 
ing them with hatred as 
if they were criminals: 
or derision, as if their 
judgment were contempt- 
ible: but with a sincere 
and deep - rooted pity 
that, owing to some early 
prejudice or confusion of 
brain, they should not be 
able to discern the truth. 
IIe knew all the argu- 
ments against the Catho- 
lics, and wondered openly 
why the Pope of Rome 
did not acknowledge the 
English Church as the 
only true form: the 
Jesuits, and the Pre- 
tender’s brother, he sup- 
posed, kept hin from reading the simple arguments against 
Popery. As for the Protestant sects, he knew some of 
them—their name is legion—and what was to be said 
against them. As for the Society of Friends, ke had 
been, till he knew us, in complete ignorance. Low 
coull a young gentleman grow up in ignorance of the 
Society ? In every town the Friends are to be found: 
always in trade; always wealthy ; spoken of continually 
on account of their refusal to pay tithes; having colonies 
in America; belonging more largely than most sects to the 
history of their country: and here was a young man of 
two-anl-twenty who knew nothing of them. ‘ Who are 
they ’” he asked. ‘t Why were they called Friends ? Why 
did they offer no resistance ? Why did they refuse to pay 
tithes and Easter dues? By what arguments did they 
defend their position? If we were all equal it would be 
right for all to wear the same dress: then we ought 
all to have the same fortune.” Mle took the greatest 
pleasure in knocking down the doctrines of my people. 
This, I daresay, was not difficult with two women, 
only half-hearted, against him. 


‘*T take my doctrines,” he said, ** from the Ar hb.shops, 
the Bishops, and the Divines of my own Church. ‘These 
doctrines, I understand, were originally laid down for us 
in Hebrew, Chaldean, and in Greek — perhaps in other 
languages, none of which do I understand, even if I 
had them laid before me. Low, then, can I pretend to judge 
of these doctrines, what they were and what the transla- 
tion should be 2 Do the Quakers understand these ancient 
languages? I think not. Yet they venture to construct 
their own interpretation. This is presumption! Do they 
also profess to expound the law which has been made for 
them by successive Kings? Dear Miss Nancy, there is no 
sufety among such people, believe me. In things religious, 
above all, the wise must lead the ignorant.” 

These words I have remembered ever since. Of their 
wisdom I have now no doubt. Scholarship and learning 
ure of small importance except for the acquisition of 





WIe lent his head and hi. ed both our han’s. 


wisdom anl the imparting of knowledge. It is to the 
Divines* that the world at large must look for their 
opinions. 

Sometimes he asked questions about the people—how 
they live, how they work, what they think, of their 
loyalty, their religion, their manners ; betraying a strange 
ignorance of the lower classes whom we of the middle 
sort continually meet and know. 

*T suppose,” he said, ** that I ought to know something 
of these people. My excuse is that while my brother 
Kdward has been to sea, and so knows the world, I have 
had to live at home—for reasons which I will spare you. 
lew indeed are the houses into which I have gone: 
few are the people outside my own—relations—-whom | 
know. Therefore, all that you tell ine interests me.” 

My cousin, for instance, told him how the City people 
of the better class live: she described her own life before 
sie married a Quaker: the cheerful life of a London 
merchant’s daughter, with the assembly once a week in 
winter: the country drives in summer—to Ilampstead and 
Ilighyate in the north, to Dulwich and the hanging woods 


vf Penge in the south: the card-parties in the winter 
evenings: the river parties: the City feasts: the church 
and the sermons: the visits ac¢ mpanied by a ‘preutice 


with a club and a lantern: the sets and coteries and the 
different ranks and stations: all of which she depicted 
with much vividness. ‘The differences in position he could 
not possibly understand. ‘* Rank,” he said, ‘* very right- 
fully belongs to the Sovereign. <A peer would not cor 
descend to know a craftsman: but why is a lawyer above 
a schoolmaster ?—a merchant above a shopkeeper’ They 
are all commoners.” 

‘The quarterdeck cannot associate with the fo'c’sle,” 
suid the sailor. 

‘There, brother, we have the officer. That is rank. 
That we understand.” 

This strange ignorance of the lower walks of Society 
seemed connected with the fact that his mother, as he told 


us, Wis a loreigner. 


‘For myself,” he said, 
‘it is my chief pride 
that I am born an Eng- 
lishman.’ 

Then he raised hi 
hand, and recited thes 
verses—** ] spoke them,” 
he explained, ** as a pro 
logue to a play when | 


Was thirteen or fourteen 


} 


lesson I was tauahe 

What? The atoy! Jt aay 
with pride be suid 

1 boy: in England born 
ian Knglaud bred 

Where freedom well becomes 
the carliest stale, 

Tur there the laws of Liberty 
suesecte,”” 

These lines he pro- 
nounced (as he did every- 
thing) with the utmost 
sincerity. Hecould never 
understand the differences 
In position rather than 
in rank) which make the 
pride (or the misery) of so 
inany of our City dames, 
I suppose that to one who 
stands on a pinnacle, or 
looks down upon the 
world from the summit 
of some high mountain, 
the smaller differences 
vanish: all becomes a 
plain surface. 

‘As for our own 
class,” said my cousin, 
‘it is that of the sober 
and successful merchant, 
who is raised above the 
shopkeepe r by his Buy - 
rior education and know- 
ledge: by his superior 
wealth: and by the mag- 
nitude of his enterprises.” 

Ile made haste to 
compliment her as to her 
own class. 

** Madam,” he said, 
‘‘your class is the chief 
glory of the country: you 
make its wealth: you 
employ the people. DBe- 
lieve me, we are truly 
sensible of the service 
which London has always 
rendered to this country. 
As for myself. and my 
brother, we hold it a 
singular happiness that we are pr rnnitted to join the 
society of so much virtue and so much refinement as 
that of yourself and Miss Nancy.” 

We both acknowledged this compliment. 

“Tere.” he continued, ‘I find amusement without 
rudeness, wit without coarseness, and here alone’’—he 
rose, for it was nearly ten—‘ friendship without self- 
seeking.” 

IIe lent his head and kissed both our hands, with 
a humid eye which betrayed his sensibility. 


To be continued, 
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BENIN 


Barracks sailed on Saturday last in the P. and ©. steam- 
hip Wa which has been fitted out as a hospital-ship 
with every suitable appliance, much as the Coromandel 
was for the Ashanti Expedition of last year. The Ma/acea 
carries stores for a thousand men, and every possible 
provision for the antiseptic dressing of wounds and the 


treatment of sickness generally. As soon as she reaches 
the Niger Coast Protectorate the troops and all provisions 


are to be disembarked and the vessel adapted solely to the 


character of a hospital-ship. ‘Ten naval surgeons and several 
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EXPEDITION. 





H.M.S. 


screw cruiser with protected deck. Her displacement 
is 4360 tons, and her speed is nineteen knots and a 
half. Captain Charles Campbell, ©.B., commands the 
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but Messrs. Elder, Dempster, and Co., of Liverpool, have 
offered Mr. Consul-General Moor the use of their steam- 
ship Awarra, a twin-screw vessel specially adapted in build 











H.M.8. “ST. GEORGE,’ 


trained nurses, together with some twenty medical attend- 
ants from the naval hospital at Haslar, will be on board, 
and the arrangements of the vessel will allow of the treat- 
ment of one hundred patients at a time, or even more, if 
necessary. The Malacca sailed from the Royal Albert 
Docks on Saturday last amid much enthusiasm, a large 
gathering of people having assembled to wish the depart- 
ing troops God-speed. The great vessel passed from the 
wharf in a heavy snow-storm, but to the sound of lusty 
cheering, even heartier than that which had already sped 
the Royal Marines and Marine Artillery on their way from 
Portsmouth railway-station after they had been addressed 
by their commanding officers. 

We give Illustrations of several of the other ships 
which are to take part in the expedition. H.M.S 
St. George is the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Rawson, C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief on the Cape of Good Hope and West 
African Station, who is in command of the punitive 
expedition. The St. George sailed from Capetown with 
Rear-Admiral Rawson on board on Jan. 13. H.M.S. 
Widgeon has now carried Captain Gallwey, the Assistant 
Administrator, to Warri, whence he was to start at once 
for the British Consulate at Benin to await the arrival of 
Mr. Moor, the Consul-General, and his companions, now 
on their way to the West Coast on board the Bathurst. 
H.M.S. Theseus, which, with H.M.S. Forte, sailed from Malta 
last week, is a first-class twin-screw cruiser of 7350 tons 
displacement and an armament of two 22-ton breechloaders, 
ten quick-firing guns, seven machine-guns, and seventeen 
six-pounder guns. She is one of the deck - protected 
cruisers built at the Thames Ironworks, and her speed is 
twenty knots. H.M.S. Forte is a second-class twin- 
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Theseus and Captain R. T. Foote the Forte. Neither 
of these war-ships will probably be able to pass up the 
river to Benin, owing to the shallowness of the water, 
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H.M.S. “WIDGEON,” 


to the navigation of windifg rivers, and therefore likely to 
be of much service in the transport of troops from the coast 
to Gwato, or some other point on the way to Benin City. 
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H.M.S. “THESEUS,” 
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1. Rebels Burning a Deserted Village. 2. Rebels Attacking a Spanish Force. 3. Spanish Prisoners brought into Camp by the Rebels. 
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LITERATURE. 


EIGHTEENTIEZ CENTURY VIGNETTES 
Always welcome to lovers of genuine and genial literatur: 
is a new this time the thirl, of Mr. Aust n 
} obson’s Lighteenth Centur y Vignettes (Chatto and Windus . 
Adequate praise of it is t> say that it is as delectable 
reading, as bright and informing, as any of its predecessors, 
Among the most attractive and interesting of the fourteen 
vignettes in a volume attractive and interesting through- 
out are those of Garrick in his later years and of Matthew 
Prior, In ** Exit Rosecius’”? Mr. Dobson has collected 
the most striking criticisms of contemporaries on Garrick’s 
acting in general and on his farewell performances in 
particular, with just enough of Garrick’s personality to 
interest the reader in the closing triumphs of the man. 
In the chapter on Matthew Prior—whom Thackeray pPro- 
claimed the precursor, as a lyrist, of ‘om Moore, and thus 
rescued from Dr. Johnson’s rather scurvy treatment of 
hi:a—Mr. Dobson has given a portrait of both the 
diplomatist and the poet which in appreciative thorough- 
ness of treatment is almost worthy of Ste. Beuve. Mr. 
Dobson, who wrote a capital little biography of the author 
of “Tom Jones” for the ‘* English Men of Itters” 
series, has, among his numerous literary * finds,” lighte] on 
a sale catalogue of Vielding’s library, an analysis of which 
he gives for the first time. He turns it to excellent account 
by showing how it confirms his own estimate of Fielding’s 
accomplishments, classical and other, and helps to confute 
a casual sneer of Thackeray's at Fielding'’s ‘* twopenny 
learning.” Space allows little more than a bare reference 
to other chapters of Mr. Dobson’s delightful volume. New 
probably to many readers who have not Boswell 
at their fingers’ ends will be his sketch of the 
son of the author of ‘*'The Gentle Shepherd.” 


series, 
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Its personages, who seem to have stepped out of tracts, 
bear themselves in their prim and stiff progress through 
the story like wry-necked medieval saints, with the neces- 
sury exception of the naughty girl needed to throw such 
un excess of saintliness into relief. We fear readers 
who have learned to look for flesh and blood—and ple nty 
of it—in their fiction will find **'the Last of the Haddons”’ 
insipid, and will cry 

of colour, glut of gold ; 

Monk Angelico, 

timid chalky ghost 

iarnel, 


Give me my gorge 

Titian ’s the man, not 

Who traces vou some 

That turns the Church into a « 
Lovers of Sunday School fiction, on the other hand, will 
find the novel far above the average of its class; though 
even they must weary a little of that too-too superior 
person, Robert Wentworth, and a little resent the senseless 
inystery the heroine made of her engagement to l’lulip 
Dallas. ‘This silly secrecy was the more unfortunate since 
‘** her love for Philip has made all men seein as brothers to 
her,” and that oppressive prig, Robert, having no idea of 
this vicarious attachment of hers to his sex in general, was 
misled into supposing that he had monopolised it. All 
readers, Sunday School or other, will regret, though for 
different reasons, that amid the general change of partners 
she aud Robert were left out in the cold, instead of being 
paired appositely together. 


The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson is a past master in the art 
of exposition. lis excellent popular summaries of what is 
known about the ancient life-forms of the earth—** dragons 
of the prime,” and all their kin-—are now supplemented by 
a clear and brightly written account of the earliest races of 
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talent in describing at such length the diversions of a 
madhouse in his A Court Jntrigne (William Heinemann). 
lt was not a bad idea of its wild kind to represent a 
ewindling mad-doctor stocking an asylum in Brittany with 
patients whose relatives had to pay two years’ m Lintenance 
for them in advance, and then ifter dismissing 
staff and servants) and leaving the their own 
devices. Dut a » story, instead of a novel 
of more than the ave have Mr. 
Thomson ample room for thut is of interest in the 
fantasy. lor other reasons also it would have be 
to curtail both the tale and the time it takes. In 
the first place, no crowd of 
together for many hours, not to say 
the cohesion attributed to the courtiers and 
engaged in **A Cowt Intrigue and, in the second 
place, the hero and heroine forfeit all aim to be con 
sidered the only persons in the asylum throug] 
their imbecile failure to find out during all that time the 
character of the place and people they had stumbled upon. 
In a word, the frightful outbreak with which the story 
closes must have taken place within a few hours of the 
flight of the superintendent, staff and servants; whilt any 
Iman or woman who could play the parts given to the 
and heroine in the piece were only so far out of place in 
being confined in the Colne y Ilatch, instead of in the 
Karlswood, of brittany. 
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That is the momentous 


A LITERARY 
Did the younger Pitt wear a wig * 
question which has been exciting the minds of Ir. Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Max Beerbohm. Dr. Dovle writes to 
me expressing the opinion that Itt wore his 
powdered natural hair, gathered into a tail 
behind. There is no positive evidence eithe 





the second Allan Ramsay, a scholar and a wit. 
‘**T love Ramsay,” Johnson was heard to say 
though not, like his father, a poet but a painter, 
and one whose portraits were so esteemed in 
his day that Hlorace Walpole preferred them to 
Sir Joshua's. Mr. Dobson reintroduees him 
as ‘*A rival of Reynolds.” A bright chapter 
is devoted to the Court, family and social 
life of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, Maid of 
Honour to George the Second’s Queen Caroline, 
who married clandestinely and not very happily 
the Lord Hervey of the ‘* Memoirs,” the 
‘** Lord Fauny” and ‘Sporus” of Pope. She 
was a wit and a leader of society as well as 
a beauty; her circle of friends and admirers 
including Lord Chesterfield and David Hume. 
The latest and most diligent editor of Peter 
Cunningham’s ‘ Ifandbook of London” may 
learn something from Mr. Dobson’s concluding 
chapter — *‘ one topographico-biographical ”’— 
The Tour of Covent Garden, in which there is 
an amusing account of the unsuccessful career, 
as an extremely liberal but very imprudent 
tavern-keeper, of Macklin the*actor. It is to 
be hoped that this volume will not be the last 
of the series illustrating the literary and social 
history of the century of which Mr. Dobson 
knows so much and which he loves so well. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
It is irritating to find the pivot of the plot 
of so pleasant and promising a novel as Mrs. 
J. A. Crawford's Jo of Auchendorass (Hutehin- 
son and Co.) its weakest part—to find the 
keystone of the arch the very rottenest in 


the structure. No sooner has the hero pro- 
posed for the charming *‘Jo,” in a scene of 
frenzied passion, than he bethinks him of 
an engagement to his cousin, which had 
entirely escaped his memory. Instead of 
returning forthwith to explain to the heroine, 
who had just accepted him, ‘* Oh, by the way, 
I quite forgot that [I had another engage- 
ment,” he runsaway to Cambridge and remains 
there for weeks without vouchsafing to the 








bewildered and broken-hearted, ‘* Jo” a single 
word or line of explanation. He wishe 1 firs’ 
to secure his father’s sanction to the cancelling 
of his engagement with his cousin; and, as his 
father was in Paris, he had to await his return. 
It was probably through another failure of 
memory that the possibility of communicating 
by post with Paris escaped him. When his 
father did at last return it is too late —at 
least, according to the current report that 
‘*Jo” is engaged to Sir George Suft. The 
hero’s unworthy belief in this engagement 
brought it about, since ‘* Jo,” in her despair, 
accepted the bovine baronet. When she had 
got thoroughly entangled in this intolerable a 
engagement it occurred at last to the hero to 

explain his dastardly desertion of her; and the explana- 
tion is so satisfactory to the unexacting ‘‘ Jo” that she 
throws over the baronet as unconscionably as she had 
accepted him. The hero, in fact, is one of those 
insupportable prigs that women, in novels at least, 
delight to honour, and his creator seems to think 
‘‘ Jo” happy in having secured him at any cost of self- 
respect. ‘*Jo” herself, however, is a charming heroine, 
and the admirable picture of the Sectch minister’s house- 
hold, of which she is the youthful head, indicates the 
nationality of the author, which might otherwise have 
incurred the suspicion of being Hibernian. The following 
sentence, at least, has an Irish ring about it: ‘‘ Her lone- 
liness in a hostile world arose before her, and for the first 
time in her life she was dismayed at the battles Past, 
Present, and Future, through which her path lay.” 


In The Last of the Haddons (Jarrold and Sons) 
almost everyone changes partners, as in a dance, but in 
the stateliest of dances. In truth, Mrs.. E. Newman’s 
novel is to the current fiction of the day as a stiff minuet 
is to a romping waltz, though, indeed, it is almost 
profane to compare so edifying a story to a dance at all. 


Mr. Henry Austin Dobson, whose third volume of “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
on this page, was born in 1810, and after passing his earlier years at Beaumaris, Coventry, 
and in Germany he entered the Civil Service as a clerk in the Board of Trade, of which he is now 
He published his first volume in 1873 under the title of ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme and 


a Principal. 
This was followed four years later by ** Proverbs in Porcelain,” and the two 


Vers de Société,”’ 
volumes were subsequently merged in one under the title of “Old World Idylls,” to which a 
companion volume, ‘‘At the Sign of the Lyre,” was added in 1885. 
Mr. Dobson’s muse speedily secured for him a unique position among latter-day poets, and one 
which he has held with ease against all neweomers. He was one of the first English writers to 
cultivate the forms of the French ballade, villanelle, and the like. 
identified himself closely with the literature and manners of the eighteenth century. 
author of biographical stud‘es of Horace Walpole, Goldsmith, Steele, Hogarth, 
Thomas Bewick, and has edited the works of a number of old-world authors. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XXI.—-MR. AUSTIN DOBSON, 





mankind and of the huge mammals that were contemporary 
with them. In Prehistoric Man and Beast (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) Mr. Hutchinson abstains from dealing with the 
question of man’s origin, although his agreement with the 
theory of the common descent of man and the higher apes 
is not withheld. But the omission of this matter leaves 
more space for the interesting story of man’s antiquity 
and slow advances from savagery to civilisation. In 
the absence of documents we fall back on tradition 
and material relics—from roughly shaped flint tools and 
weapons to the stone monuments of which Stonehenge is 
the most famous type in these islands. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Hutchinson makes another addition to the fantastic 
theories of the origin of that cromlech. And he is 
wrong in citing Lord Kelvin as supporting the demand of 
five hundred million years as a minimum of the earth’s 
life - period: his Lordship has hitherto grudged the 
geologists a paltry fifth of that time! A word of praise is 
due to Mr. Cecil Aldin’s reproductions of the life of pre- 
historic ages, but they run perilously near Mr. Reed’s 
famous pictures in Punch. 


Mr. Basil Thomson has wasted much unquestionable 


” is reviewed 


The dainty grace of 


In prose, as in verse, he has 
Ile is the 
Fielding, and 


way, so far as I know; but the overwhelming 
probability is that Pitt di/ wear a wig up 
to about the French Revolution, and prob 
ably, upon important occasions at least, even 
later. He was at Cambridge until 1779. 
and entered Varliament in 1781. When he 
was at Cambridge it was very unusual even 
for undergraduates not to wear a wig. <A 
young nan at Cambridge twenty years later 
that is to say, in 1799-who dared to wear 
his own hair was nicknamed * Apollo.” 
That the dons almost ulways wore wigs 
until 1799 and later we m learn from 
Fairholt and from Wordsworth’s ‘* University 
Life in the Eighteenth Century.” 


lrench 


It was only at the time of the 
growth of simpler 


fevolution, and with the 
tastes in dress, that it became the fashion to 
appear in public without a wig. Wigs died 
hard at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
after Pitt had been many years in public life. 
The simpler form of the wig before it went out 
makes it very difficult to distinguish it from 
tied hair, but some of Gillray’s caricatures of 
Vitt seem to re present him in a wig. 





The Irish Literary Society held its meeting 
last Saturday, when Mr. O'llea—the well- 
known Irish caricaturist—gave a lecture. In 
the list of lecturers for this season I perceive 
the name of Dr. Conan Doyle. Dr. Doyle's 
association with Edinburgh University makes 
one apt to forget that he is an Irishman and 
of a distinguished Irish family. In looking 
over the list of members of the Insh Literary 
Society, however, l am struck hy the absence 
of two names which to me to have 
peculiar title to be included in the ranks of 
that is to say, Mr. George Meredith 
Mr. George Meredith 

because he is the 
figure in our latter-day literature, 
and on one side at least he is Irish. Mr. 
Grant Allen’s claims are remarkable in a 
different way: he is not only an Inshman 
by race, but he has done more than any other 
writer of his day to bring home to the minds 
of English people the enormous influence of 
Celtic literature. Ie has preached this fact in 
a valuable little book which he wrote for the 
Christian Knowledge Society many vears ago, 
entitled ‘* Anglo-Saxon Britain,” and in numer 
ous magazine articles. The Celt, however, is 
not always grateful, and I have heard it hinted 
by amember of the Irish Literary Society that 
Mr. Grant Allen would not be acceptable, 
even if he wished to join concerning 
which I have no information because of 
certain books he has written from time to 
time, principally, I presume, on the marriage 
questic n. It would be very interesting to know if this sc rt 
of bigotry does really characterise any member of the Irish 
Literary ‘Society other than my informant. As well miglit 
a rigid upholder of the marriage tie boycott the ‘* Paradise 
Lost” because of certain opinions concerning divorce which 
Milton is known to have published to the world. 


SCOT 


members 
and Mr. Grant Allen. 
ought to be a member 


greatest 





Mr. John Foster Fraser has interviewed the Shah of 
Persia at Teheran, and has written an account of his novel 
experiences for the English Illustrated Magazine, 


The feverish desire to possess the manuscripts of great 
writers is shortly to receive a striking demonstration. 
The original manuscripts of Keats’s ‘* Endymion” and 
‘‘Lamia” are to be offered for sale at Sotheby’s in a 
few weeks. Nothing so valuable in this way has been 
provided for the temptation of the bibhophile for 
many a day. For the manuscript of Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘Jane Eyre” five hundred pounds was once offered, and 
I believe that there are plenty of people who would pay 
a thousand pounds for the manuscript of ‘‘ In Memoriam, ’ 
which is known to be extant. One waits with interest 


to see the value put upon Keats's ‘‘ Endymion” !—C, K. §. 
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i l ror i ya lit tir t 

aint t long portotl 
] | ] rt 1 /] ru t 1 ‘ 

v i the latter, but neithe f the 

| to t Frenchinan, 1 mat vhat |] 
lit I j ii t ‘) i nt tw valiant 
Lutetians—the one a tailor, the other's occupation is not 
ned—repaired froma popular ball-room to a secluded 
spot hard | mi atter having five hots at each othe 

led one of the seconds seriously, if not dangerously, 

Of course, the whole of Paris made merry over this: the 
aristocratic portion sneered over the misguided couple's 
attempt at aping gentlemen, the plebeian portion were 
more mndig it, but laughed nevertheless. Doth sections 
ought to have foregone any sort of comment, for comes 
dénonements to single combats have for many vears been 
t! ! rather than the exception, HIad these two 
Oo} n been content to fight each with the implement 
of his trade, the result would have been more satisfactory, 
if not to them, at least to one of their supporters. This 


was practically the plea of M. Paul de Cassagnace when 
enge of Victor Noir, who was after- 


wards killed--though by no means fairly—by Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte. If M. Noir wishes for an encounter, 
h must leave me the choice of weapons contrary to 
custom, seeing that in this instance T cannot be considered 
the insulted party On this condition only will I consent 
to meet him, so that no harm can come to you gentle- 
men this to the seconds—*or to my friends. If he 


iwrees to my proposal, you may tell him that he is a dead 
man—for | choose as my weapon rthography.” Victor 
Noir was a notorious bad speller, so bad that a great 
many ‘* comps” were afr uid of his copy. 


The sally, though smart, was not absolutely original. 
A nobleman in Louis the Fourteenth’s time, having been 
challenged by a doctor at the time Moliére’s ** Malade 
Imaginaire’’ was at the height of its success, made the 
following answer: ‘' I accept the invitation, but inasmuch as 
I am a skilful swordsman and your friend is probably the 
very opposite, I do not wish to take an unfair advantage of 
him, and as Lam the challenged, I choose the weapon he 
hindles most deftly.” And he named the instrument 
which plays so conspicuous a part as a ‘‘ prop” in 
Moliere's comedy. 


The recent encounter was caused by ‘ bad blood” 
between the two combatants, by jealousy of a_ pretty 
laundress. Who ever heard of a duel caused by an excess 
of ** good feeling” on the part of one adversary ¥ M. Mary- 
Lafon, the well-known author, in the forties, being out 
bathing one morning, saved a very prosperous merchant 
from drowning. When the latter felt safe on terra firma 
he began to express his gratitude, calling Lafon ** My 
father,” ** My saviour,” etc. ‘‘Say no more about it, but 
let us go and have luncheon; I am pretty well starving,” 
replied Lafon. The merchant followed meekly ; but after 
na few glasses of wine and a few mouthfuls of food he 
burst out afresh. Lafon was not the most patient nor the 
sweetest tempered of creatures. Ie began to be annoyed— 
he flung a plate of strawberries at his would-be son’s head. 
The other hurled a water-Lottle at him. As a matter of 
course the proprietor, attracted by the noise, entered the 
room; the bill was settled, the merchant and his ‘‘ saviour ” 
hailed a cab, the driver of which was told to proceed to the 
Rue Neuve des Petits - Champs, close to which in those 
days lived M. d’Hormoy, then director of the Italian Opera. 


Lafon got out, and in a little while reappeared accom- 
pinied by the impresario carrying a case of duelling 
pistols. ** My good friend,” said the writer, ‘‘ allow me to 
wesent to you a friend, a linen-manufacturer with whom 
| am in the habit of boating, and who pursues me with his 
gratitude because I was idiotic enough to fish him out of 
the water this morning. Since then he has not ceased to 
call me ‘his father,’ although I am ten years younger 
than he.” The merchant opened his lips once more; 
Tafon cut him short by ordering the cabman to drive to 
the Romainville Wood. Kn route they picked up another 
second, and when they arrived at their destination not a 
minute was lost in measuring the ground. 


Both combatants missed fire the first time. ‘‘ Do you 
still intend to worry me with your gratitude?” asked 
Lafon. ** Oh, my father, my saviour, what else can I 
do?” was the answer. ‘‘Gentlemen, be good enough to 
reload the pistols,” requested Lafon. The second discharge 
was productive of as little effect as the former. There- 
upon the manufacturer, unable to contain himself, cleared 
the distance between himself and his antagonist at one 
bound, fell round his neck, still exclaiming, ‘* My father, 
my saviour,” and prevented all further hostilities by the 
genuine outburst of laughter that followed. 


This, however, is probably an absolutely unique case. I 
have nodoubt that Lafon was frankly glad of this harmless 
ending, fur he did not wish to hurt his former friend. It 
is where two enemies meet without wounding each other 
that the affair becomes ridiculous, and if the custom of 
duelling is to inspire any respect at all, there should be a 
rigorous condition in all cases that it must not end in the 
lamentable fiasco of ‘‘ no harm done” on either side. 
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COINS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


I vol ol <oclation,”” wrote the eloquent author 
of \ Summer in Skve”’; ‘* Tam the fool of association ; 
i th t der hich a King has rested, the stone 
bear ner Was }? ante l on the morning of some 
or disastrous day, the house in which some great 
man first saw the light, are to me the sacredest things.” 
It ifeehng shared to some extent, pe rhaps, by mest of 
us, Who is there that, in the cool September twilight, has 
‘ bed the green slope of Flodden, while shadows darkened 
round the Viper’s Hill, without a sigh for Scotland's 
chivalry 7-- without thinking how 
lhe stubborn spearmen still made good 
Pheir dark impenetrable wood, 
hac tepping where his comrade stood 
Fhe instant that he feli + 
Who that has any love for art at all could stand unmoved 
inder the dome of the Pantheon before that eloquent 
inscription which begins, ///le hic est Raphael: The sword 
of Charlemagne, with its broad belt and its barbaric clasps 
of gold, calls up a whol chapte r of romance, A rusty 


carronade from the Armada is like a page in hieroglyph 
out of our rough island story. But an old coin may take us 
back in faney to a time so distant that compared with it 


such men and things as these are but of yesterday. +s Cy 
all antiquities,” says a well-known writer, ‘‘ coins are the 
smallest, yet, as a class, the most authoritative in record 


and the widest in range. No history is so unbroken as 
that which they tell; no geography so complete; no art 
so continuous in sequence nor so broad in extent; no 
mythology so ample and so various. Unknown kings, 
and lost towns, forgotten divinities, and new schools of art 
have here their authentic record.” 

Among all the treasures of the British Museum there 
are few more fascinating than the electrotype copies of 
the most famous money of the ancients, The oldest 
known coins are those which were struck by the Kings of 
Lydia seven hundred years before the Christian Era. 
They are mere oval nuggets of metal, slightly flattened 
by a blow with a rude stamp, but bearing no device or 
lettering whatever. Almost as remarkable as the simplicity 
of their style is the material of which they are made—a 
compound of gold and silver known to collectors as 
electrum, The more precious metal was from the bed of 
the Pactolus, the stream in which King Midas plunged, 
turning all its sands to gold. Not greatly later than these 
Lydian coins are the silver staters of /& gina, which bear 
on one side the figure of a tortoise, symbolic of the worship 
of Aphrodite; and on the other merely what is called an 
incuse square that is tosay, the mark made by the reverse 
of the stamp. ; 

These were the first coins struck in Enrope, and were 
long the only money current throughout Greece. It was 
not until the age of Praxiteles that the art of the moneyer 
reached its highest pitch of excellence, And in the beautiful 
pieces of some of the Greek cities of his time we seem to 
see the very touch of the master. Such, for example, is 
the face of the Sun God on the Rhodian stater and on the 
coinage of Clazomenze ; such is the head of Zeus upon 
the ancient money of Arcadia; while perhaps the finest 
work of all is shown in the beautiful effigies of Pallas and 
Arethusa on the coins of Syracuse. The laurelled head of 
Jupiter on the silver stater of Vhilip II. of Macedon was, 
it may be, modelled after the famous statue by Phidias. 
After the accession of Alexander the Great, the engraver’s 
art declined. Of all the hundred mints from which issued 
the coins of the conqueror of the world, there were few 
whose work will bear comparison with that of the preced- 
ing age. It is remarkable that some Macedonian cities, 
for at least a century after his death, continued to coin 
money in the name of Alexander. A large silver 
coin of Lysimachus—one of the most famous of his 
captains, and later, one of his successors, bearing the 
deified head, though not the name, of the great conqueror, 
is one cf the finest pieces of the period, 

Iixquisite as is the workmanship of many ancient 
coins, their charm lies more in their association than in 
their beauty. The city of Terina is famous for nothing 
but the extreme grace and loveliness of the figures of 
Victory on its coinage. And thus the most perfect of its 
pieces is less to us than a Persian daric--a mere ingot 
stamped with the rude figure of an archer—that may have 
belonged to the Great King himself, or may even have been 
found upon the field of Marathon. No one could look 
without interest on this silver penny of ‘Tiberius, bearing 
as it does the ‘‘image and superscription”’ of that Cesar 
who in our Saviour’s time was master of the world. 
That broad brass of Vespasian, with a weeping 
figure seated under a palm-tree, and the legend 
Judaea capta, seems to recall the conqueror’s lament 
over the fallen city. This Athenian drachma, with its owl, 
and olive-branch, and quaint archaic figure of Minerva, 
may have been in the hands of Socrates. That gold 
Macedonian stater, carrying the wreathed head of Apollo 
and a chariot and horses, may have chinked in the 
royal purse of Alexander. It is possible that this beautiful 
Corinthian coin, with its soaring Pegasus and its figure of 
Athene, may have touched the hand of Paul himself. That 

Tarentine drachma, on which Taras, the mythical founder 
of the city, sits astride upon a dolphin, may, for all we 
know, have been in the spoils of Beneventum, among— 
The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings, 
And belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian Kings. 


— 





Upwards of five hundred French Royalists assembled 
on Thursday in last week for a sclemn mass at the 
church of St..Germain I’ Auxerreois, to commemorate the 
hundred and fourth anniversiry of the death of Louis XVI. 
The Duc de Rohan and the Comte de Sabran were among 
those present. 

The latest agitation against the misrule of the Sultan 
is promoted by the Byron Society, which is arranging a 
meeting at St. James’s Hall for the object of urging upon 
the Powers the necessity for the unconditional deposition 
of the Sultan and the release of all the prisoners who now 
languish in bondage in the various domains of the Turkish 
Empire. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

Some time ago, Dr. Oliver, of Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
courteously forwarded to me a reprint of his paper en 
‘The Food of the People,” originally published in the 
‘* Co-operative Wholesale Society s Annual.” A re-perusal 
of this brochure strengthens me in the belief and opinion 
that one of the chief defects of our present-day education 
is the lack of such knowledge as Dr. Oliver endeavours to 
supply concerning our daily bread. I may claim to know 
something of this want of common physiological knowledge, 
because for the last fifteen or twenty years I have been 
engaged in the work of the George Combe Trust, whose 
aim is the diffusion among the people of information con- 
cerning the laws of health and their physiological basis. 
Any endeavour which has for its object the better culture of 
the nation in the science of personal and public health is 
really an aid to national prosperity, seeing that national 
health, in the truest sense of the term, is national wealth. 
The ill-fed nation, like the under-fed individual, is not 
likely to make much progress in the world’s work. It is 
handicapped in the inevitable struggle for existence which 
marks life everywhere, and the weakest, which go to the 
wall in this struggle, are, as likely as not, to be those 
whose nutrition is below par. 


It is surprising to me that a great national demonstra- 
tion of opinion on the need for physiology being made an 
essential part of the education of every child has not long 
ere this been organised. We ‘‘demonstrate’’ on the 
slightest provecation in things political. Would that in 
matters educational, things which lie at the very root and 
foundation of our national weal, we were as ready to take 
instant and concerted action! My demand would be that 
no child, boy or girl, should be allowed to leave school 
without being grounded in the elements of health- 
science. ‘This information I should make a sine qua 
won Of education everywhere. When one hears of 
skirt-dancing even being taught in Board Schools, and of 
boys who are to be the workmen of the future wasting 
hours over the dead languages, one may well stand 
aghast at the utter loss of valuable time which is repre- 
sented in inany phases of our modern system of cram. A 
working man’s daughter may very well aspire to play the 
piano, and music is a means of culture no doubt; but the 
sensible thing to be done in such a case is to ground the 
girl first of all in the elements of ordinary sensible educa- 
tion: to teach her to read, to write, and to count; to train 
her up in domestic economy, including the knowledge of 
cookery ; and to include in such a study, as may well be done, 
instruction in the laws of health. If there 1s opportunity 
for piano-playing and dancing after these essentials have 
been mastered, good and well; but it is worse than folly to 
neglect the knowledge which will fit the girl for becoming 
a good wife and mother for specious and useless accom- 
plishments that can be of no value to her whatever. 


An apt illustration of the value of all health-teaching 
is afforded by Dr. Oliver's paper. He lays stress in one 
part of his article on one very common cause of the 
ill-feeding of the nation in the shape of the abuse of tea 
and coffee, This point affords a most excellent illustration 
of the value of physiology-teaching in the schools. The 
poorer classes live largely on tea and bread. ‘There is 
nourishment, no doubt, in the starch of the bread, but 
there is none in the relatively expensive tea or coffee. 
Dr. Oliver remarks that the practice of taking tea con- 
tinually as the staple diet is a ** vicious habit.” Tle adds 
that ** mal-nutrition and a large infant mortality” are the 
consequences of bringing up young infants on tea and 
bread. Now cocoa is a true food. It is rich in fat—the 
most valuable working-food we eat—and it contains fair 
and adequate proportions of other foods as well. Suppose 
some big wave of educated opinion swept over the face of 
the land, and that cocoa could be substituted for tea and 
coffee among those who are in the habit of using the latter 
as foods, it would be difficult to estimate the enormous 
improvement in the national nutrition which would ensue. 
But to bring about such a desirable change in the dietetic 
habits of the masses one would require to demand their 
education in the plain principles of food and feeding; and 
I maintain the only place in which this training can br 
properly imparted is the school. - 


In his paper Dr. Oliver gives us some interesting 
statistics concerning the average wage per week of the 
workman in various countries, the average cost of his focd 
per week, and the percentage of food cost to the wage. 
‘Thus for Great Britain the figures are for food per week 
l4s., the wages 3l1s., and the percentage of food-cost 45. 
lor France the figures respectively are 12s., 21s., 
and 57. Tor Germany, 10s., 16s., and 62. For Pelgium, 
12s., 20s., and 60. In the case of Italy we find 
the food, wages, and percentage standing at 9s., 15s., 
and GO respectively. Spain gives us 10s., 16s., and 62; 
the United States 16s., 48s.. and-33; and Australia 11s., 
40s., and 28. Certain other figures are of great interest to 
all who consider the well-being of the people. The average 
Englishman, we are told, spends more upon his food than 
his neighbours. His yearly bill is £9 12s., while the 
l’renchman’s food account is £9 8s. The Italian spends 
44 16s., and the German £8 8s. The Spaniard’s account 
amounts to £6 12s., and that of the Russian to £4 12s. 
We also consume most flesh-meat, but we are the smallest 
bread-eaters. 


That which universal education in sanitary knowledge 
would effect for us as a nation would be the improvement 
of our diet, the better selection of our foods, and a greater 
economy in the purchase of them. We should also exhibit 
a vast improvement in the matter of temperance, for while 
legislation has failed to make men more temperate and less 
liable to abuse the use of alcohol, we might well give 
education in the science of dietetics a trial as a likely 
factor in promoting sobriety. My plea, in short, is for 
better education in the things essential for the regulation 
of the life physical. If that phase of existence is well 
ordered, it is not by any means a Utopian idea that the 
life mental and the life moral will participate in the gains 
which such education is calculated to bring in its train. 
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VENTOR OF 
PHONOGRAPHY 


A } itheti interest attaches to the death of 
Sir Isaac Pitmar which oeeurred t his 
beloved Bath ol ‘ . Tor Novem bet 
would have brought him the diamond jubilee 
of the publication of his system of shorthand, 
which has done so much to perfect the jour- 
nalisin of the Victorian era. One of a family 
of eleven, he was the son of a factory overseer, 
and was born at Trowbridge, some ten miles 
east of Bath, on Jan. 4. 1813. ‘The curious note 
of strenuousness which characterised his whole 
care Was enforce d in boy hood on him and his 
brothers—Joseph, Jacob, Abraham, and Ben- 
jamin (sons of Samuel); and was probably 
emphasised by his being put to the art of 
school-teaching at the « rly age ol sixteen, 
when he came to town to a seminary 
in the Borough Road. Then he moved to 
Barton - on - Humber, where on £70 a 
vear he married, became a teetotaler (and 
later a vegetarian), and verified the five 
hundred thousand marginal references in 
Bagster’s ** Comprehensive Bible.” This led 
to his forming a friendship with the great 
publishe r, who asked him to issue a volume 
in shorthand, which he had been studying 
since 1829. Ile set to work in 1836—the year 
in which he moved to Wotton-under-Edge, 
and adopted the doctrines of Swedenborg: 
and early in the following year he submitted 
revised version of Taylor's system, which 
had been invented in 1786. The publisher's 
reader advised the young man to try some- 
thing more original, and the result was the 
discovery of the system of writing by sound 
which is known all over the world to-day as 
phonography, and which first appeared on 
Nov. 27, 1837, in the shape of a twelve- 
page pamphlet entitled, ‘*The Stenographic 
Sound-Book.” Hundredsof systems of English 
shorthand had been invented, but the 
value of Pitman’s method was recognised, 
and phonography brought to Bath—whence 
he removed in 1839—the fame that I’ashion 
had lone denied. Within three years the 
system had made such progress that the 
first edition of his ‘* Sound - Book” was 
exhausted; and simultaneously with the 
alvent of the Penny Post, in January 1840, 
the second edition, now and henceforth called 
‘*Phonography,” was issued. But Pitman 
was not content. Ilis intensely strennous nature prompted 
him, in conjunction with Mr. A. J. Ellis, to introduce his 
system of phonetic spelling, which appeared just fifty years 
ago, with twenty-three old types and seventeen new ones. 
To the very last he continued to advocate his systems, 
and while phonetic spelling lus made Lut slow progress, 


ART NOTES. 
Mr. Thorne Waite has long since achie ved a 
reputation as a painter of the Sussex Downs 





of which he knows the charm and can inter- 
pret the mysteries. At the Fine Art Society’ 
Gallery he now exhibits his art on a wider 
field, but those who follow him through the 
Midlands to the North-east of Scotland will 
probably feel that his best work 1s that with 
which he is most familiar. When away 
from the coombs and valleys of the South 
Downs, with their moisture-laden golden 
mists, he is apt to become a conventional 
follower of the style of others especially 
of those who followed in } footsteps of 
Davil Cox. Mr. Thorne Waite misses, o1 
rather avoids, the wind which one can se« 
blowing over David Cox's landscapes ; but he 
has caught much of his style in the com- 
position of his pictures. Among the South 
Downs he is lis own master, and allows 
nature alone to be his guide, and for this 
reason, whatever the excellence of his sketches 
on the Banffshire coast or amone the Leicester. 
shire fields, his true merits as a painter should 
be judged by his Sussex and Lampshire 
sketches. 

One cannot but recognise the courage and 
self-reliance of Miss Catherine Ilughes and 
Miss Bertha Lewis in challenging public 
criticism by an exhibition (Clifford Gallery, 
Haymarket to which they are the sole con- 
tributors. Miss Lewis paints in oils and 
Miss Hlughes in water-colours, so that all 
sense of competition between the ladies is out 
of the question. They have, however, worked 
together in Normandy, cf which both send 
some pretty characteristic sketches, many of 
which display a delicacy of touch and sense 
of colour which are beyond the ordinary 
standard of young artists. Miss Lewis's 
colour lacks transparency when she deals 
with the more subtle problems of atmo- 
sphere, but she honestly endeavours to sur- 
mount difficulties which older painters prefer 
to avoid. Miss Ilughes'’s studies of London 
street hfe are her most successful works---and 
she is to be seen at her best in smoke and 
snow and in low-toned scenes—while in the 
scene in Kensington Gardens she gives proof 





Photo Lambert and Lantrt, Bath, of no little skill in painting a group of 


TEE LATE £1IR ISAAC PITMAN, 


despite the advocacy of Max Miller, phonography has taken 


the lead of all the other systems of shorthand, which now 
number well on to five hundred. Pitman’'s services were 
recognised by a knighthood. granted in 1894. an honour 


which gratified Sir ** Lizak,” as he loved to be spelt, 
immensely, 


ARRIVAL OF THE ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


From the Picture hy A, A, Calderon, 


fizures in bright sunlight. 

Mr. A. J. Elsley, whose popular picture, 
‘I’se Biggest,” caught on, has followed it up with a 
companion picture, ** Who is It?” representing a small 
child and a huge mastiff on very friendly terms. The 
engraving (I*rost and Reed, Bristol) is executed with 
freedom and vigour, and will doubtless enjoy a consider- 
able vogue. 
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A HUNGRY RAVEN, 
By Archibald Thorburn, 





JOHN GETHIN, 
his own inglenook. He 
, hie chest young farm 
of Neath and 
and Joh 
une the 


d iway ] 


Was i 


it fad 


ww himself n 
to accept him as a prize } 
a pretty enough lass and 
Griffith could make 


too, had such a 


Myfanwy 

nn Willams 
bul k kn 0 
ether 


trou ( } ‘ 1s ' men Vv 
thin’s fort lle hed com ite ‘ t 
chiefly under the form of l itures to 
ilternuat lv. chaft 


(ne with 


And hn Gethin’s 


ancl chal 
most courtly, 

surp. l him. She had a strange 
mvsterious beauty. Iler face was scarcely 
final. * T have come for you,” 
other introduction. Against his will, 
up and bowed awkwardly to 


not always the 
But this 


qpuure 7. 2 le minh 


woman 
stern, but was firm and 
suid slowly, without 

l, John Gethin ross 
woman went on. Joh 
uture of the sort, answered 
unhung his hat from the 


out together.” the 

ready for 

‘By all 
<'s horns in the ; 
epypye l out into the starlit might. John 


‘Where do you go” he 


an acdve 
Meauns i aun l 
Juissace 
Wwotlnanh 
followel her. 
wondering. 
She pont 


asked 


“Ll with one hand. answere |, 
ind made no further parley. 

John Gethin walkel on in marvelling silence by her 
Somehow, had called for him and invited 
him unasked, she was not the sort of woman to be treated 
off..uid to the cavalier chaff he the milk- 
nintids, They strode abreast in silence. sure, 
John ventured that it was a fine night. Ilis 
companion, looking up towards the stars overhead, each 
set keen and distinet in a frosty sky, made answer in the 
same deliberate voice as before: ‘A fine night—for my 
purpose,” 

They mounted the hills toward the 
whose moorland ridge divides the valleys. 
winter-time with withered heather —-a vast gloomy ex- 
punse, gloomier still just then beneath the frosty starlight. 

At the Barrow the woman paused, and pushed aside a 
great stone. ‘' Knter in with me,” she said, and walke:l 
through it like a door. John Gethin, now trembling in his 
fat knees, strode after her. 

W ithin was a room, very large and spacious. 
the walls burned candles—many, many candles. At first 
John Gethin was only aware of innumerable lights, as at a 
Masonic supper at the Harp at Swansea. But after a while, 
us his eve grew more used to the strange weird effluence, 
he began to perceive that the candles, though ranged in 
rows, were of quite different lengths—some tall and just 
begun, others short and much consumed, and a few burnt 
down to a mere stump or smouldering in their sockets. 

‘What are these candles?” he aghast, 
dimly aware of some deeper meaning. 

The woman answered, *‘ These are the candles of the 
lives of men. As each burns long or short, so are the 
days of its owner. While it lasts he lives; when it fails, 
he ceases,” 

John Gethin fared on with 
cavern, Ilis face was ushen. 
that each candle bore a name; or rather, on the long ones, 
which were only just lighted, a man’s whole name might 
be read; while on others a few letters alone remained, and 
on some just a final P ora Y or an I was now visible. 

He stood at last before a flickering taper that began to 
oxpere. The letter N alone showed dimly on the melting 
wax of its surface. 

** What word was this ?”’ he asked with livid lips. The 
woman made no reply, but pointed with her finger. As 
he stood and watched, smoke curled up from the wick 
as from his own tobacco, and wreathed itself slowly into 
dim blue letters. The first that came was a J: then an O 
and an H and an N followed it. After that, in slow order, 
G. B. Be) 4 While he looked and held his breath, 
the N melted from the wax, anl framed itself in smoke. 
At the selfsame moment the candle went out, sputtering. 
Though a thousand other candles had lighted the cavern, 
as it sank in its socket gloom closed in around him. 

Then John Gethin knew the woman’s name, and cried 
aloud once, a wild cry, in the darkness. 


‘This way , she 


as! le. though she 


bestowed upon 
Onee, to he 


to observe 


wild heathy tract 
It lies black in 


Round 


just 


asked, 


faltering steps through the 
Then he began to observe 


A rumour is current, but has not yet been confirmed, 
to the effect that when Jord Rosmead retires from the 
Governorship of Cape Colony the responsibilities of 
that somewhat arduous appointment will be offered to 
Sir John Gorst. 


The Manx House of Keys was formally dissolved on 
Friday last with the usual Pree ‘lamation by Lord Henniker, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man. On the following 
day the writs for the election of the new House were 
issued, the results to be returned within three weeks fron 
that date. The island is now flooded with the addresses of 
the varions candidates, and ‘the election seems likely to 
be more exciting than any of its predecessors. 
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WHITH. 


ind mate in three moves, 


White to play 


CONSULTATION CHESS 
played at the Divan between two Cambridge Amat 
in consultation against Mr. Biro 
Two Kuights’ Defence 
wuire (Mr. B 
Kt to B 3rd Q to B 3rd 
Q to K 2nd QR to K sq 
Black's development is now excellent 
being well placed for attacking 


Gam EUKS 


BLACK (Allies BLACK (Allies 


IP to K 4th 16. 
Kt to Q B 3rd 17 
Kt to B 3rd } 
P to Q 4ti j th pieces 
Kt toQ Rath = | purpores, 
P to B 3rd | 18. B to K 8rd 
P takes P | 19. B to Q 2nd P to Q B 5th 
20. P to Q Kt 4th P takes QP 
ordinary rules Phis little plan of Black is well carried 
g move would not be adopted, | Out, and the weakness of White's position 
s st. but Mr. 8 einitz played | ene bles the allies tu push their advantage 
b to B sq agaiust Mr. Tschigorin to the utmost 
8. P to K R3rd . B takes Q P 
9. Kt to K 4th Kt tukes Kt > 22. takes = ‘ 
10. B takes Kt B to Q Bath ; to ch 
11. Castles Castles 24. Q to Q Sr 
12. P to B 3rd 5. Qto Q Tth 
2. d : 3 
Threatening P to Q Kt 4th. A better | 38 + R - * 1 
line of play epprars to be Pte K Ket Bre 2é. \ ta ex 
folk wed by tte K Kt 2nd with a pretty | 28. K to Kt sq 
rafe game and aP awn to the gourd 29. P to K R 3rd 
12. P to K B 4th Black mates in five moves, commencing 
13. B to B 2nd B to Kt 3rd with P te Bath veh), ete. In the latter 
14. P to Q 3rd P to Q B 4th poet of the game Black's play is very 
15. Kt to Q 2nd 


wiite (Mr. B 

1. P to K 4th 

z. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Bto B 4th 

4. Kt to Kt 5.h 

5 P takes P 

6. B to Kt Sth (eh 
7. P takes P 

&. Bto Q 3rd 

If White was bound by 


P to K B 5th 


P to K 5th 
P takes Kt 
K to Z sq 
B to K 5th 
P takes P 
B takes P ch 
Q to R 5th (ch 
P to B 6th 


. igerous and direct, and deserved this 
B to Kt 2nd sUCCE SS, 


CHESS IN LLANDUDNO. 
Game played between Messrs. A. J 
French Defence. 
BLACK Mr. ¢ wurre (Mr. M 
P to K 3rd 15. P takes P 
I to Q 4th White's ve 
Kt to K B 3rd edie wrle 
B to K 2nd 
K Kt to Q 2nd 16. Kt takes P 
Q takes B Varticularly disagreeable Eventually 
his Wins, as itis well followed up. 


Castles 

Q to B 4th 
QR to K Bsq 
R takes Kt 
K to R sq 
B to Bsq 


- Mackenzie and W, Coins. 


write (Mr. M.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 

8. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. Bto K Kt Sth 
5. P to K Sth 

6. B takes B 

7. Q to Kt 4th 


BLACK (Mr, ¢ 

Ii takes 

reply to this was 
it Black 


| 
This variation is now pretty well known 
and fairly safe for both sides liz : Castles Q R 
. Kt te Kt 5th 
\4 ”. Q takes P ‘ch 
| 20. Q takes Kt 
21. Q to Q 6th 
This is correct and best. 
m Whi.e's part. 
Q takes Q 
R to Kt 3rd 
. Kt to K 7th Kt takes Kt 
. P takes Kt R to K sq 
.RtoQ Sth Res gns. 


8. P to B 4th P to K B 4th 

9. Q to R 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 
With a view to B te Q Kt 2nd, bat that 

leaves the centre weak. Tt is necessary 

always to play about this point P to] 

Q B 4h. | game 

10. Kt to B 3rd 

11. BR to Q@ 38rd 

12. P takes P 

13. P to K Kt 4th 

14. B to K 2nd 


A capital 


P to B 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 
P takes P 

P to B Sth 

B to Kt 2nd 


‘Pp takes Q 


We are glad to announce that the report of M1. A. F. Mackenzie's 
death, on which we based a paragraph in a recent issue, is unfounded and 
we trust the painful impression caused among his muny friends will be 
speedily, as it is happ ly, removed. 


nominated for the 
i consequent 


The candidates who have been 
vacancy in the representation of Salisbury, 
upon the withdrawal of Mr. I. If. Uulse from Parlia- 
mentary life, are Mr. Augustus Henry Allhusen, in the 
Conservative interest, and Mr. John Michael Fuller on 
behalf of the Radicals. Both parties are hard at work, aud 
intend to make a good fight of the election. The Con- 
servative majority has shown a gradual decline at the last 
three elections. having fallen from 349 to 238 in 1892, 
and to the still lower figure of 217 at the last General 
Election. 
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ECCLESIASTICA NOTES. 
The Examining Board of the National Soc lety has altered 
the syllabus of religious instruction in the training colleges, 
stoking out the first half of the Catechism and the dog- 
matic study of the Apostles’ Creed and the Athanasian 
Creed. In view of the seriousness of the change, the 
Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education has requested the 
Lishop to bring the matter before the Primate. 


Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
has been delivering an address at 
Incorporated Association of Ll 

suys that the religious ditficulty did 
four walls of the chool, but was 
of designing persons. He depre- 
religious aching of the 
: ~s s nist. This is 
paper as miability 


Canon Armour, 
School at Great Crosby, 
the Conference of the 
Masters, in which he 
not exist with.n the 
largely the manufacture 
cated ‘the introduction into 
terms ‘** Churchman ” and 
characterised by a High Church 
run mad,” 


The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, who recently advocated 
Church Disestablishment, now says that the time has not 
come when the disunion of Church and State could be done 
without hurt to both. He thinks the action of the Bishop 
of Chester as truly statesmanlike as it is courageous, and 
that the State is bound to extend to denominationalism the 
same measure of liberty and right as it extends to the 
Nstablished Chureh. Ile thinks, also, all possible influence 
should be used at present to prevent the establishment of a 
second and genuine State endowment of a poorly developed 
type of religion in the form of undenominationalism. 


Reminiscences are appearing of the late Pishop of 
St. Davids. Ile is said to have singularly con- 
scientious correspondent, answering all his letters im his 
l, often at great length, and almost invariably ly 
return of post. ample means, he was most 
generous and hospitable. In presence his short stature was 
compensated by a quiet digmity which became lis person 
and his office well. To his clergy he was apt to be some- 
what Ya ge though always courteous and kind.  Ilis 
command of the Welsh language was not gieat, and he 
was occasionally betrayed into mistakes which sometimes 
his hearers. 


be« ha 


own han 
Possessed of 


amused, sometimes embarrassed, 


There is some discussion as to the new appointment to 
the see of St. Davids. Davids us by far the largest in 
area of the four Welsh dioceses, and it 1s thought it should 
be subdivided — £1500 a year being deducted from the 
present revenue of £4500. Many that the new 
Bishop should be an eloquent preacher in Welsh, but the 
Church Times says: “If we had to name the religious 
institution that had done most harm to religion in Wales, 
perhaps Sunday Schools would carry off the palm, but 
popular preachers would not be far behind.” If the term 
religion is defined by the opinions of the Church Times, this 
stutement would probably be assented to. 

Mr. T. E. Ellis, the chief Liberal Whip, has sent 
nothing more than an official acknowledgment to the letter 
of Canon Scott Holland and other Liberal Churchinen. 


desire 


There is some difference of opinion as to the centre cf 
the new South Yorkshire Bishopric. “Many are in favour 
of Sheffield, and others advocate Doncaster, for its excellent 
railway facilities and its fine parish church. 


The theory of the New Testament text discussed and 
alvocated by Westcott and Hort has practically received 
no serious challenge, but Dr, ( Sulmon, the Provost 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, has a work in the press in 
which he disputes it. Dr. Salmon is a scholar and contro- 
versialist of the first order, aud his book will be looked for 
with great interest. 

Messis. Icdder and Stoughton have in preparation a 
new work by Bishop Westcott cn the Revised Version cf 
the New Testament. 


reorge 


Windsor, of all places in her Majesty's domain, 
naturally does not intend to let the commemoration of the 
(lueen’s attainment to the longest reign in English history 
go by without some public memorial of so great an event. 
The ‘Town Council is at present engaged in the discussion 
of various schemes for a suitable and enduring monument 
of the oceasion. The most likely project seems to be the 
erection of a new infirmary, to re the place of the present 
Royal Infirmary, which is not capacious enough ha meet 
ull the demands upon its hospitable shelter. If it is 
decided to build a new institution of the kind, the site will 
probably be a portion of the Bachelor's Acre. 


Paul's 


John 


A handsome tablet has 
Cathedral in memory of 
Kardley Wilmot Inglis, 
k.C.B., whose name will 
live as long as any record 
of the Indian Mutiny is 
extant, for his brave com- 
mand of the garrison at 
Lucknow after the death 
of Lawrence and Banks 
until it was relieved by 
Ilavelock. The tablet 
bears a brief legend 
recording the chief events 
in the dead soldier's 
career. He died at Hom- 
burg in 1862. 


been placed in St. 
Major - General Sir 


Although he is still 
in England on leave of 
ubsence merely, it appears 
to be decided that Sir 
Harry Johnston will not 
return to British Central 
Africa as Consul-General 
and Commissioner. What 
appointment is likely to 
be substituted for that office is as yet unknown. Mean- 
time Sir Henry is working at his book on British posses- 
sions and the influence of British civilisation in Central 
Africa. The subject is a large one, but Sir Ilarry is one 
of the few men who can treat it with authority. 


Memoriat TO Mason-Genxnerau 
Fin Joun INGuis. 
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CAPETOWN’S FAREWELL TO M R. CECIL RHODES. 
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PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES TO MR. RHODES ON THE PARADE, CAIETOWN. 


From a Phetograph by E. HW. Short, Capetcava, 
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MR. RHODES LEAVING THE RAILWAY-STATION AT CAPETOWN IN A CARRIAGE DRAWN BY MATABILI BOYS. 


Drawn by W. BR. Kezn, Cape‘own, 
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A SATIN 


EVENING 


DRESS. 


policy cannot be pursued, for a pair of stays will wear out 
two or three petticoats, so that the stays be made, as all 
good stays should be, of some brocade or satin of first-class 
quality. The most luxurious of women wear stays for even- 
ing of white satin embroidered with pink rosebuds trimmed 
round the top with a band of narrow satin ribbon, upon 
which will rest a piece of real lace, the petticoat to complete 
such luxury being made of the same brocade trimmed on the 
hem with an accordion-kilted flounce of pink silk lightly 
draped with a flounce of white chiffon, bearing many inser- 
tions of lace, and tied at the top with pink ribbons. Such 
an equipment will probably wear some three dozen times, 
and may then be confidently trusted to the care of the 
cleaner, to do similar service subse «quently. lor every-day 
wear the same prescription may be followed in a dark- 
grounded brocade : in a black brocade, for instance , display- 
ing little Empire wreaths of pink and blue flowers, and the 
stays could. be treated in the same way with a band of 
coloured ribbon covered with the lace. ‘The petticoat could 
have a light silk flounce veiled in black lace threaded with 
ribbons. 


Should the proposed wearer of luxurious under-gar- 
ments be a skater, then will the plain coloured pettic oats be 
found more advisable. A scarlet satin 
pair of stays should be accompanied by 
a scarlet satin petticoat bearing on the 
hem two accordion-kilted flounces of 
satin unadorned. Orange silk petti- 
coats look well on the ice too, and 
orange silk stays have charms with a 
trimming of white lace on the top. 
More economical is it to have a pair 
of stays made of black satin showing 
some decided colour in the pattern 
upon it, this colour to be mnitead by 
a plain silk a, Very attractive 
stays may also be made of black and 
white striped silk, and these may be 
supplemented for day wear by a black 
satin petticoat, and for evening time 
by the white silk petticoat, but it is 
never advisable to wear the same stays 
in the daytime and in the evening— 
it is false economy ; we should always 
have at least two pairs of corsets in 
wear at the same time. An ancient 
ball-dress or tea-gown may, of course, 
be brought into service to make petti- 
coats most successfully, and if we are 
fortunate enough to possess an amiable 
corsetiére who will take our own 
material, a very full ball-gown will 
ield sufficient stuff to enable us to 
ve the corsets made to match. 
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But now let me say a word about the more decorative 
of flannel petticoats, which are not made of flannel, by the 


way, but of ribbed silk interwoven with a woollen lining, 
boasting as trimming two little frills of silk, and being 
made of most meagre dimensions. ‘The flannel petticoat 
proper looks its best trimmed with a flounce of white 
pongee, with insertions of torchon lace and an edging of 
the same. Then, again, of course it appears under an 
ttractive form when adorned with an elaborate silken 
embroidery on to a gathered flounce of flannel. Simpler 
nd perhaps more amenable to the wicked ways of the 
washerwoman, is the flannel petticoat, which boasts a 
double hem embroidered in silk and surmounted by two 











N to describe those two pictures. The one shews a 
coat of Venetian blue cloth, with fanciful braidings in 
black and narrow edge of astrachan—this is in the sac 
fo which is most assuredly making its way into public 
favour, and now appears reaching to the hips, or reaching 
but to the waist. Its fullness depends much upon the 
individual taste, and its sleeves sometimes exhibit the 
ordinary coat form, or again appear in the blouse shape fon 


which we claim episcopal origin. The evening dress illus- 
trated is of Rose du Barry satin, covered with a fine 
black net from waist to knee, exploiting bands of silver 
embroidery, a decoration which also bestows its 
upon the gathered flounce put on in Van- 
ly ke fart and fastened with bows of black velvet ribbon. 
‘Lhe bodice is made of the pink satin and swathed 
ne hb black net striped with sequin embroidery showing 
berthe and sleeves of white net. It is a most effective 
style, and one which might easily be called into requisition 
a light satin dress which has done its duty last 


sequin 


influence 


across 


to renovate 


season, I can picture excellent results being achieved on 
i white satin skirt draped with black net spotted with 
black chenille, dispensing altogether with the trimmings 
on the skirt and decorating the swathed bodice with 
bands of black velvet ribbon. A white chemisette 
and sleeves should put in their appearance on_ this, 
and just at one side of the décolletage a large 


bunch of La France roses might supply a finishing touch 
t» a costume at once effective and economical. White net 
(lresses are wondrously popular just now, the net being 
cither of the finest order or of the coarse description known 
as Russian net, the latter perhaps lending itself with the 
greater facility to the decoration of. tiny satin ribbons, and 
looking specially well in black; indeed, the black Russian 
net dress trimmed with graduated lines of black satin 
ribbons, with a full bodice overhanging the broad corselet- 
belt of steel and jet, the décolletage and the hem of the 
skirt being fringed with violets, dwells in my memory at 
the moment as one of the most effective half-mourning 
gowns I have met for many a long day or night. 








‘Ah Wonk,” who is a delightful correspondent with a 

leasing practice of numbering her questions at the end of 
ier letter, is more than welcome to my advice. I am afraid 
that that blue dress would not dye heliotrope excepting in 
a very dark shade, which would not be attractive. The 
only colour I should imagine it would take successfully 
would be red, but this might be admirably treated with 
cream-coloured lace and pink roses and gardenias, It 
might take green, but it would have to be green of an 
emerald tone, und this, with a suggestion of gold, sable 
tails, and cream-coloured lace, would be very success- 
ful. The firm she suggests for cleaning, yes; but 
for dyeing she should try P. and P. Campbell, of Perth. 
The white and mauve dress ought to be reserved for 
summer wear, and should be trimmed with insertions of 
cream-coloured lace, when it will make a beautiful dress 
mounted on mauve and crowned with a mauve straw hat 
trimmed with black feathers and ribbons of three shades 
of mauve, pink, and purple. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
Of the fourteen reputed centenarians who died during 
the past year no fewer than eleven were women. Out of 
the 188 persons who were declared as over ninety years of 
age at death, 108 were women. ‘The superior longevity of 
the female sex is a well established fact. ‘To some extent 
it depends, of course, on their more sheltered method of 
living, but by no means exclusively, as the women of the 
labouring classes show a greater vital tenacity as well as 
those who have an easy time of it in the wold. The vital 
power of girls is displayed i in babyhood, for though about 
104 boys are born to every 100 girls, the females have more 
than overtaken the deficiency before the end of the first 
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boys 


year. In other words, the belief of old nurses that “ 
ure harder to rear than girls” is a true one. 


another point in vital statistics as 
been investigated. This is 


first time, 
between the sexes has recently 
the relative periods of sickness in life. It is only lately 
that there have been any female friendly societies, and hence 
the statistics as to the days of illness among women have 
been largely conjectural. But if these figures are to be 


l’or the 


















































A BLUE CLOTH COAT. 

recoived as reliable, women have more days of non-fatal 
sickness in the year on an average than men at all periods 
of life, except between fifty and sixty. 


Apropos, a very curious fact has been unearthed by a 
private committee appointed by the leading life assurance 
societies. The subject of their inquiries was the mortality of 
persons engaged in the liquor trades. It is well established 
that the publicans are at the lowest point in the list of 
dangerous trades. This, you understand, is not  tee- 
total talk, but fact, and it is curious, because pub- 
licans cannot be drunkards—a man who is not sober, as 
that term is generally received, soon loses his license. But 
the new fact revealed by the assurance societies’ com- 
inittee is yet more inexplic: able; it is that the women who 
are engaged on their own account in the sale of drink 
are not nearly so injuriously affected by it as the men. 
As any excess of indulgence in alcohol is undoubtedly far 
more injurious to the female organisation than to the male, 
it can only be concluded that the women who take the 
responsibility of a license on themselves are endowed with 
greater self-control and moral strength than their trade 
compeers of the other sex. 


Women submitted to the temptation of the trade in 
their capacity of wives, however, do not come out so well. 
Barmaids also are affected unfavourably by their occupation. 


An instrument which we happened to see in a visit to 
the remarkable show-rooms of Erard’s goes far to prove 
that the ugliness of the ordinary piano- 
forte is quite unnecessary. No doult 
it is not easy to get an absolutely 
beautiful shape for a piano, as far as 
general line is concerned, but by a 
skilful varied treatment of its irregular 
lines a really great subtlety and be: auty 
can be reac hed, as the Erard work 
shows. Moreover, the piano lends it- 
self to the ric chest possible handling 
in the matter of metal-work. and 
ébénisterie. The woodwork of the new 
instrument is a magnificent piece cf 
marqueterie in which tulip and rose- 
wood vie with one another in rick- 
ness of effect. The workmanship 
might be set against the finest piece 
in the Jones collection. Perhaps, 
however, a more striking feature is 
the beautiful metal mounting, which 
shows that the tradition of ‘“‘ mercury 
gilding” and chasing has never died in 
Paris. Whether invention still reigns 
is not so clear, since we notice that the 
superb mounts have really been copied 
from the Bureau du oi, Reisner’s 
masterpiece, which may to this day be 
seen at the Louvre, after an adventu- 
rous career. The result of marqueterie 
of such quality and these splendid 
metal culbeliibnente | isan instrument 
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LIFE’S RUE AND ITS WINE. 


‘ For One shall Grasp and One Resign, 
One drink Life’s Rue and One its Wine; 
And God shall make the Balance Good,’ 


‘Peace hath Higher Tests of Manhood than Battle ever knew.’—Wuirnier 


‘Behold, we know not anything! I can but trust that good shall fall At last—far off—at last, to all.’—tTennyson 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 


Former gen2rations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death massacred hundreds 
of thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted responsible for their slaughter.’ 7imes 


The Moral—NATURE /S ONLY SUBDUED BY OBEDIENCE TO HER LAWS. 
PREVENTION. 


UGE BLUNDER.—This age, in many points great and intelligent, spends large sums of money in 
legal strangling of those who cause their fellows violent death, the result of ignorance and a want of 
control over the passions, while we calmly allow MILLIONS to DIE of, and HUNDREDS of MILLIONS to 
SUFFER from, VARIOUS PREVENTABLE DISEASES, simply for want of a proper sanitary tribunal. 
The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder 


THE TRANSVAAL!!! 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN FEVER-STRICKEN PARTS OF AFRICA, LACK OF SANITATION IN JOHANNESBURG, 


Lydenburg Camp, near Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

‘TI feel as in duty bound to write and compliment you upon the WONDERFUL EFFECTS of ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ in CLEARING the BODY of ALL FOUL SECRETIONS. I may add that for the last 
twelve years I have never been without it. 1 spent four years in New Orleans and the West Indies, and 
although people DIE there DAILY of FEVER, YET I ESCAPED, and I feel sure that it was owing to my 
KEEPING MY BLOOD COOL and my stomach in order by the USE OF ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I came 
to this country eight years ago, and have lived in my capacity of GOLD PROSPECTOR in some of the 
MOST FEVER-STRICKEN parts of AFRICA. Just after the Jameson Raid, I and five companions 
volunteered for service in Matabeleland. I, of course, took a good supply of ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ with 
me. I may say, that of my five friends, with the exception of one who was killed, the REST were ALL 
DOWN with FEVER whilst in the fly country. Never in my life have I felt better, although FEVER is 
VERY PREVALENT in JOHANNESBURG owing to LACK of SANITATION or any system of drainage. 
You are at liberty to make whatever use you wish of this letter or of my name 
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PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, 
AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.C. ‘Yours faithfully, TRUTH, Nov. 16, 1896.’ 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the Earliest Stages of a Disease it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED A SERIOUS ILLNESS. 
Its effect on any DISORDERED or FEVERISH CONDITION is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is in fact NATURE’S OWN REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
yas UPPER DISTRICTS OF THE CONGO.— BLOOD POISONS.—A GENTLEMAN WRITES: ‘ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is without doubt the first in its class in febrifuge 
preparations. During my journeyings from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts of the Congo, as well as a long residence in the Tropics, I have never felt safe without it. I am at present in 
England on three months’ leave.—Yours truly, VERITAS.’ 
Examine each Bottle and sce that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S *‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


he aren f these Monthly Competitions will be held January 30 to Be eevee © others seach month during 1897. Competitors poadia ia 
* e © most coupons win the best prises, but ies rocapenseee’ sone Seo thal $0 Sunlight or 60 Lifebuoy Coupons wins a prize . 


66,156.0.0, * Przes.ot CASH, BICYCLES” £66 156,0,0. 


GIVEN FREE for SUNLIGHT aiid°IFEBUOY Soap WRAPPERS. 


1. Competitors may enter EACH or EVERY MONTH for EITHER or Son ey Si hlight(” d¢ ‘‘Lifebuoy” Competitions, but must send in the ““SUNLIGHT™” or 
“LIFEBUOY” Coupons in SEPARATE PACKETS, carefully marked on the outside (of the postal Wrapper “SUNLIGHT” or “ LIFEBUOY.” 

2. For this Competition the United Kingdom will be divided into Seven Districjé/and the Prizgs will be awarded every month during 1897 in each of the Seven 
Districts as stated below. THIS TOP PORTION 

3. Competitors to save as many ‘“‘SUNLIGHT SOAP” or “ LIFEBUOY SOAP” Ww appers ag they can collect. Cut off the top portion = 
of each wrapper—that portion containing the heading “‘SUNLIGHT SOAP ’ LIFEBYOY SOAP” Enclose with these (called ‘‘Coupons”) 
a sheet of paper stating Competitor's full name and address, and the number of coupohs sept in, and| forward same (see Rule 1.) postage paid to 
Lever Biothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, near. Birkenhead, marked on the Possal Wrapper (top left-hand corner) with the NUMBER of the 
DISTRICT Competitor lives in, and the word ‘‘ SUNLIGHT” or “ LIFEBUO Sa r coupons the packet contains. . 

4 The competition will CLOSE the LAST DAY of EACH MONTH. Supons ived te for one month's competition will be put into the next. All parcels” 
on which Postage has not been fully paid WILL BE REFUSED. 

‘ §. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in deal tgek Will bec ified” of Lever Bros., Ld., and their families are debarred from competing. | 

6. A printed list of winners in competitor's district will be axdeqd-to—cefpetitars/i eks after each monthly competition closes. 

9. Lever Brothers, Limited, will endeavour to award the pris airly to the best hej i judgment, but it is veined Pe that a WHO COMPETE. 
AGREE TO ACCEPT THE AWARD of Lever eee as as final. Y 














: Total Prizes in “ 
Wiel NAME OF DISTRICT. a ; Pp RIGES ait Otatricte 


The Co titpr in each District who sends An 








. District iA which he Jor she resides, will receive £2 ca a. £1,764 
IRELAND. 23 Competitdrs in each District who se : : number will each receive, carriage 3 
“SCOTLAND. er’s\option, a Lady's or Gentleman's **/Pre FclgS with Fleuss Tyres, price £21... 17,640 
m brs in each District who d arg = will each receive, at 











remaini unlight Competitors wi 
WALES, LANCASHIRE, CHES IRE roportiyn off iBook for every 50 S nlight|C ; 10,000 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DURMAM/WESTMORELAND, s ° £43,516 
CUMBERLAND, YORKSHI E, ISLE OF MAN. ) r n 


SHROPSHIRE, HEREFOR . ne pte ey af The 1 off titor| in each District ho sends in BS 
WARWICKSHIRE, DERB is IRE, LEICESTER- District in hi 4 ae? }she resides, will receive £21 . eee A. 1,764 
IRE, OXFORD- petitory in each District who send i ‘ dr will each receive, carriage 
on, a lady's or Gentleman's/** Premier”? ity Fleuss Tyres, price £ 8,820 


E, BERKSHIRE, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, RUTLANDSHIRE, LIN- O /Competitors ach District who senfi in the. next i yumber will each receive, at 
COLNSHIRE, HUNTINGDON 3 e” tg a ways ce < 3 i 7,056 
- ani : 


NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX, CA RIDGESHIRE, pigfortian of 1 Book for every ‘50 __ 5,000 | 
BEDFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDSHI SUSSEX, Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons E18 22,640 
Ag 1g peered . seiheareias Ea | GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunligt i-tifebuoy Coupons, 1897 .. aE 266-156 
SETSHIRE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, * These Bic achat are ths cotaneueas Helical (S Tube ‘' Premier ’’ Cycles, 1897 Pattern, manufactured pod Somes New =f pecmioe™ coos Co., of Coventry 
& 20 Holborn Viaduct, London, fitted h the Fleuss Tubeless Pneumatic Saddles, and accessories. 
beac es : °F These are ta-cqrat Halt “Homer Rolled Gold Watches, jewelled, plate. oh amet ‘ 
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ot ext rdinary richness and beauty, which, despite its 
c and the critical. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Women’s 

I t Cour Mr. Hald Q.C., M.P., pre- 
7), Miss Cl tina lack asserted that “‘ wages were 

Q n in all occupations followed by women.” Yet Miss 

nd tof her allies on the same ‘*‘ Council” are 

ft constant efforts made by the trade 


uut of one trade after another by 
10n 1 their hours and their labours. The 
restrictions is to cause the women to be 


necessarily 
left 


and thenes 
in which women are 


ny trade 


re those trades 


I I} equence, 1n the reduction of the 
fewer occupations, is inevitable. You may 
g political economy to a distant planet, but 
fro rably, nevertheless. 
Phe poor w 1 wh hustled out of their trades by 
| tory Acts a ept their ¢ ilamity too quietly. The poor 
£ » inarticulate! lhe more honour belongs to 
ir the classes who are too ignvrant and 
} k for help or thank those who render it 
A t} hel} of the feeble must be counted the new 
Ju Mr. J Byrne, who on his own mction intro- 


| into the Hlouse of Commons and passed into law, 


s 1 before last, the Act of Parliament that permits 
ites to grant a separation and maintenance allow- 

to poor wives who prove ‘persistent cruelty”’ or 
ly fail to provide for the family against drunken 


| brutal husbands. 


There is one trade f women that is not overstocked. 
Many newspapers from all parts of the country are scanned 
vu ind I can testify that there is always a hot 
four different towns as to 


middle- The 


discussion going on in three o1 
how to get decent servants for 


-( lass hi nes, 


hitter erv of the outcast mistress has long been heard in 
he land in the United States ; and things are getting as bad 
here as thet Amid all the explanations that are offered 
as to why girls crowd into factories and shops at low 
wages and refuse to enter comfortable homes at far 
higher pay, I rarely see any recognition of the fact that 


seems to me to be the key of the problem namely, the 
hardness of the bodily labour that domestic service implies. 
This is not so in the richer sort of households; but where 
there are but two servants kept for a house of ten or twelve 
rooms, arranged in five steep storeys, devoid of speaking- 
tubes to give orders without the maid coming up the stairs, 
and of any other mechanical device for saving labour, with 
an early breakfast and late dinner to get, and with half-a- 
dozen people to wait on-—then the work is truly hard 
bodily labour. It is no more surprising that it is difficult 
to get enough women to do it, while less physically trying 
occupations are over-stocked, than it is that there should 
be in a new country (as there always is) a great scarcity of 
farm and other strong labourers and a superabundance of 
clerks, shopmen, and men who are only willing to follow 
the various ‘‘ sitting trades.” I’, F.-M. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
The firm of Novello, Ewer and Co. have late ly publis hed a 
fourth set of nglish Lyrics,” by C . Hubert H. Parry, 
which should obtain universal favour. rhey are six in 
number, and all ir high ( lass, charming s0ngs, The one 


that entitled 
Langdon Elwyn 


will be liked the most, no doubt, is 
Meet Again,” words by 


that 
‘When Lovers 


Mitchell. ‘This has a joyous ring about it that is quite 
irresistible. A song that has the recommendation of 
genuine melody is ‘*The Bells of Lee,” by Berthold 
‘ours, words by Shapcott me ley. It is an unpretentious, 
pretty little effort. For young students of the piano 
we can recommend ‘ Kirmess,” being half-a-dozen well 
written, high-class pieces by Heinrich Hofinann ; while 
tu violinists who are fairly advanced the Allegretto 
Grazioso,” from the Symphony in G major by Dvorak, 
and the ‘* Four English Dances” by FP. H. Cowen will be 
welcome. From this firm we have also received a useful 


book of ‘ Scales 
Franklin 
and or hestra, by 
— — 
by H. heroft, R. 


and Arpeggios” for the 
Taylor; ‘*The Jackdaw of 


pi: inoforte by 
Rheims,” for chorus 
William H. words by Richard 
I eee an operetta for schools, 
. Metcalfe, and Arnold Kennedy ; 
entitled ‘‘A 


Speer 


’ 


and ac Aare for fem: 4 voices, Daughter of 
the Sea,” by Clifton Bingham and I’, H. Cowen. A very 
useful addition to the musical library is C. Stainer's 


which has been carefully 


dictionary of ‘* Violin Makers,” 
The author (the son of Sir 


compiled from the best sources, 
John Stainer) has done his work with no small degree of 
skill, Another handy book is ‘‘Sonata Form,” by W. H 
Hadow, which is full of highly instructive matter. 


Irom G. 
° Mandoline 
tuneful setting of 
version by Perey Pinkerton 
Vols. 4 and 5 of Ricordi’s ** 1. in 
six songs by Denza and J. 
of cheapness for Oats each, Carlo Albanesi’s 
‘Fourth Nocturne” is a fairly difficult but melodious 
solo for piano, and the same can be said of this composer’s 
‘* Fourth Barearolle” and a ‘* Second Valse-Caprice” by 
Costantino de Crescenzo. 


Ricordi and Co, we have only one new song, 
Serenade,” by Napoleone Zardo, It isa 
words by Pietro Mazzoni (English 
and should be geners lly hiked, 
Album ” have respectively 


Roeckel, and are marvels 


Two of Franco Leoni’s latest efforts reach us from 
I). Ascherberg and Co, The first of these is a very dainty 
little ditty, called ** Laugh, Little Stream,” words by William 
Akerman, and the other is a more serious piece of writing, 
being an excerpt entitle di‘ ‘The Red, Red Rose,” from this 
composer’s dramatic musical poem ‘‘ Sardanapalus.”’ ‘*‘ Come 
to me with thy Tears,” by Frederick Rosse and Henry 
Hamilton, is a simple yet pleasing song; and a humorous 
trifle of merit is Alfred Plumpton’s ‘‘ Chic.” Some accept- 


able dance music from the same firm includes ‘ 'The 
Gaiety,” by Roland Black; the ‘ Kangaroo,” by J. M. 


Ernest Kuhe (all Barn 


Glover; and the ‘ Frolic,” by 
by Sydney Shaw. 


dances) ; and a ‘t Domino Dance” 

Joosey and Co. are the publishers of a charming 
Russian love-song by Arthur Somervell, a setting of Ethel 
Spear’s sorrowful little poem, ‘‘In the a Dawning.” 








GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS? COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


iaiviae PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER oe) 


Show-Rooms : 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MERCHANTS’ 





Fine Diamond Scroll Brooch 
Antique design. 


A Large and 
Choice Selection 
of 
Tiaras 


AWARDED 
NINE GOLD MEDALS. 














ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
Fine Diamond Brooch. POST FREE. 
“ Louis” design. 





FAMILY JEWELS 
REMODELLED. 





Fine Sapphire and Diamond 
“Bee” Brooch. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 








COMPANY, 


THE MANUFACTURING 


CASH PRICES, 


+ 
of 





from 

£40 to £5000. 

Special Designs 
Free. 


AWARDED 
THE CROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR 





TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


G00DS FORWARDED | 








“a 


DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


Fine Opal and Diamond Flexible Bracelet. 
A Large Selection set with various Gems always in stock. 


112, REGENT STREET, 





* Louis 


NEWS 


The talented composer has fairly caught the plaintive 
character of the words, and the song is altogether 
one that cannot fail to attract admiration. Vocalists 
who like a song with a refrain will welcome Frank L. 
Moir’s ** Down the Vale,” which has pretty words by 
Gunby Hadath. ‘ Blossoms,” by Frank “L. Stanton 
and }elix Corbett, above the average, and should 


become popular. 
Bingham’s quaint 
pretty 
characteristics 

Henry Smith. 
** Reine 


Clifton 
melody 
chief 
Doveton and 
Bucalossi’s 

‘*Court Ball.” 


and 


From Enoch and Sons we 
is Gone,” by 
This 


entitled 
Kathleen 


His latest 


I’rench ditty is * 


version by Ri. 
June ” 
generally 
exhaustive 
Suffice it to 


for the 


A great 
by Franco 
* Nadora ” 


Very Poor 


‘The 


ella,” : by E. 


A breezy nautical song is ‘ 
Godfrey 
gavotte measure entitled ‘ 
Bonheur, 


Zee,” by 


and Theo. 


Among the 
for pianoforte 


‘ Love 
Green, 
gratulated upon the spontane ity and charm of his style. 
are 
To Ninon,”’ 
Elkin ; 
ear-haunting 


songs 


has an 
liked. 

description of ** Ma 
that 
has herein written much that is valuable 
young student about 
There can be no doubt that this useful work will ‘ 
the importi int results that she h: 1S obtained from forty-two 
years’ application of her system. 


say 


Men” 
never fail to go down. 
Arthur Chapman, and of the 
In ‘ Love’s Homage,” 
charming words me ody that 1s sympathetic and sweet. 
Dre am Maiden, 





A complete 


refrain which should be 
It is impossible to give a long and 
rchesi’s Vocal Method.”’ 


contrast 
Novara, 


Charlwood Dunkley, 


grace. 
Smith : 


foite 


though 


of ‘The After-Glow,” by y, a 
Two good waltzes are Ernest 
du Carnaval” and Oscar I ctris’ 


published by 
is an Iidian love-song, and has a pa ssi mate 
ring throughout its well-written phrases ; whereas ‘ 
is distinctly comic 


’ by : a 


Reeves are acceptable pieces for pianists, 
Marks. 


come from Wickens and Co. 
send No. 43 of their Grosvenor College 
ing several vocal and instrumental pieces), 
a nice waltz by P. Bucalossi, and ‘ 
polka by the same composer. 
latest 
the 
‘** T’Eeureuil,” by 
suitable for young beginners; 


of Edwin 
following 
Ignace Gibsone, 


which is 
More lively is ‘‘ Lasses and Lads,” 
and those who seek for a thoroughly good piano- 
duet will find all 
stirring polonaise, entitled 
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contrast to this in style is 
Jappy.” <A simple 
rds are the 






‘ Happy 


plaintive wi 












a beautiful little 
Ronald, words by 
must be con- 


have 
Landon 
young composer 


song 









excellent. <A 
by Paul Delmet, 
Gerald Lane's 


dainty little 
English 


, Dreamy 


quite 







and 























the eminent mistress of singing 
and necessary 
to set out on a vocal career. 


‘add to 























two 
and 


found in the 
P attey 


to be songs 


Willis. 


















Three 
in spirit, and should 
The words of the former are by 
latter by G. Hubi-Newcombe. 
ID). Pughe-Evans has wedded to 


















Barnett, and ‘‘ Stephen- 













‘A Dutchman of the Zuyder 
This and a 6d song in 
‘The Mirror,” by A. J. Hors pool 
, who also 
Albums contain- 

** Fair Japan,” 
“4 ‘hop, Chop,” a bright 





















Ashdown’s publications 
can be recommended, 
is light and easy, and 
and so is ‘* Memories,”’ by 
tuneful and full of soft 
by Seymour 


















they want in G. Backmann’s 


** La Vie Militaire.” 























Fine Pearl and Diamond Brooch. 


” design. 


Bow Brooch. 


A Large Assortment from 


£10 to £100. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 


LONDON, 








Finest Quality Diamond Mounted 
Pendant Watch and Diamond 


Ww. 


(ors REOSCOPIC COMPANY. 

















ADJOINING 
























The Company invite 
Inspection of their Unique 
Stock of Specimen 

DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, 
RUBIES, 
SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS, 
OPALS, 


TURQUOISES, 
&c., &c. 


Unmounted Gems 1 may be 


Selected and Mounted to 
Purchasers’ own Designs. 


PEARL NECKLACES, 


From £10 to £10,000. 








Awarded Nine Gold Medals and 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
the Highest Distinction conferred 
upon any Firm in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


“Goods Forwarded on Approval. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 

















112, Regent Street, W. 


(Apsorntna Srergoscoric Company.) 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Old Liqueur = = 54s. per doz. 


The Finest Whisky, of Great Age. 


Special Liqueur, 64s. per doz. 


The Finest Whisky in the World. Much of it bonded 18654. 


Lae 


JOHN DEWAR AND SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, 
PERTH, N.B.; and 48, LIME STREET, LONDON. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. real and personal estate is to be realised, and the Story ; £100 each to Constance Tyler, Frank Jenoure, 
dated Oct. 19 with « codicil (dated Jan. 4. proceet ls thereof invested in the purchase of lands, Eliza Fitzgerald, the Rey. lrederick Applewhaite, and 
Mr. Joseph Dov ham. o Jurv. Lancaster. who hereditamen a and premises 10 (reat Britain, to be settled Charlton Chadwick ; all her property, landed or otherwise, 

Momslestes Tishwicd ipon his nephew Frederick William Hotham, for life, in Ireland, to Evelyn James Story; her share of eortain 

Downham, the with remainder to his first and other sons, according to property at Hemel Hempste ad to her nephew Francis C, 
value of niority in tail male. Rowe; legacies to relatives and anes. s: anda maaie 
testator The will (dated June 29, 1892) of Mr. Edward Penton, bequest of jewels to Isabella, Countess of Limerick. She 
ocks and shares to : John’s Wood, who died on appoints her cousin Georgina Richardson her residuary 

» his daughter, Ada Mary; £2000 

for his sister-in-law Emma Oppenshaw ; £100 to hi ghter, and Henry Haynes, The will (dated April 8, 1892), with two codicils (dated 
tos caaih Utena £100 between the Ml th of the personal estate being Aug. 4. 1892. and Nov. 7, 1896). of Mr. Joseph Duxbury, 
of his brother George Downham, and an annuity of £20 t £70,918, e bequeaths £100 and his surniture, pl ite, of 81, Burnley Road, Accrington, Lancashire, who died on 
T ( ty J nctures, etc., to Ml ife, Mrs. Caroline Penton, and £50 Nov. 9, was proved on Jan. 19 by Aspinall Clayton and 


Sarah Anne Whipp. The residue of his prope 
to his son, Joseph Howard Downham. o his executors. The residue of his real and personal John Bradley, the executors, the value of the personal 


1, 13 by Edward Penton, the son, legatee. 


The will (dated June 25, 1877), with two cous ils (datec e he leaves upon trust, for his wife for life, and at her estate being £21,755. The testator beque aths £2000, _ 
Aug. 1, 1885. a and Feb 4 1894), of Mr. Augustus Thon eath to his two children in equal shares as tenants in household furniture and effects, and during her life 
Hotham, of 17 ly r Park, Tunbridge ells, he — widowhood an annuity of £156 to his wife, Mrs. Ellen 
died on ec, 2 t. proved on Jan. 18 by enry The will (dated July 31, 1895), with a codicil (dated Duxbury; £1000 each to James Whittaker, Christ: a 
Montagu oughty, the nephew, and Charl orge Oct. 22, 1896), of Miss Sarah Mary Anne Story, of Whittaker, Thomas Whittaker, Lawrence Whittaker, and 
Beaumont tham, the executors, the val ) he 17, Bryanston Square, elder daughter of the late James Elizabeth Whittaker; £500 to Aspinall Clayton; and 
personal estate being £102,150. The testator bequeaths Hamilton Story, of Ture, Cavan, and Errington, Tyrone, legacies to relatives and executors. ‘The residue of his 
£200 each to his nie Mary Elizabeth Hotham and who died on Oct. 23, was proved on Jan. 6 by George real and personal estate he leaves, upon trusts, for 
Frances Emma Hotham; £200 to his nephew Frederick Russell, Miss Georgina Richardson, and Wilfrid Thomas accumulation until the death or remarriage of his wife, 
William Hotham; £300 each to Richard Montagu Rokeby Price, the executors, the value of the personal when he gives £5000 to the Accrington Town Council, 
Doughty and Charles Montagu Doughty; annuities of estate amounting to £67,113. The testatrix gives £500 upon trust, as to £3000 part thereof, to be called the 
£154 ; S. Carson, Joseph 8. Pender, and Mrs. ‘‘Duxbury Trust,” for the relief of poor people, 
of £250 to his sister-in-law, Maria Catherine Stapleton ; Nellie Rowe: £200 each to George Russell, Wilfrid native and resident, of the borough, over sixty-tive 
nd legacies to his executors. The residue of his Thomas Rokeby Price, Colonel Perey Smith, and Francis years of age; and £500 each towards a his cher 


) each to his brothers and sisters; an annuity each to lester 
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IT Is A FACT * 
That many Doctors now recommend 4 ; ALLCOCK’S 


Robinaons : prasters ‘@! 
ae* Barley 


AS THE 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 


AND 


Robins ons 
we Groat | 
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are now to be had 
from all Dealers at 
73d. each 


c2 
fe ¢ 


“4 
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and remember there is no such remedy as 
these plasters for Colds and Coughs, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, &c., &c. They are warming and soothing 


ee 
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ALLCOCK’S 
FOR MOTHERS, and INFANTS WHEN WEANED. ; : (Za PL ASTE RS 


Keen, Robinson, & Co., Ltd. London, : 


‘+ 
MANUFACTURERS OF KEEN’S MUSTARD. EERE ERERRERA ARAL ERR ELD HEH 


z | §ir JOHN BENNETT, Lto., 


Spring all the year round. | WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 























Pie ap LILY OF THE VALLEY 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour ~ 
£1 oO. —In return for £10 NOTE, 


7 ae f S 
Ys : S24 free and safe per post, a LADY’S GOLD 
1 : é a , ‘ KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder £25,,—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. | atch accomtey tush df dura aserwiti Meusgran | GeOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. + 
Ag eS SRG —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
Only genuine with the full firm of the creator £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5. LEVER WATCH. A fine }-plate English 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 


u , blazoned to order. 
SS ae ee The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air, damp, aud 


ld hi sis Gustav Ikohse * Berlin £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
So: were “!’ Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress In oak or mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, Three JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Beware of imitations 











Guineas extra. 


of Germany and H. M. the Empress Frederick, Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 
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ART HAND IN HAND WITH CHARITY. 


Art at the hands of the artist is respon- Se BE eS ees : 7 Referee Children’s Dinner Fund might 
sible for many good and _ charitable have a purse of its own, and £10 6s, 9d. 
deeds But rarely indeed has its has been handed in to this fund. 
mission been more practical and effective These figures tell their own story. 
, : , The exhibition was another of Messrs. 
than is a circumstance that has just ys 2 
Mellin’s proverbial successes. rhey 
lappened. i 
PI have added another laurel to their 


Messrs. Mellin, Ltd., the Proprietors ; . in, Fan . many, and their many is a good many. 
of the well-known Mellin's Food, have ; 5 We ; Not the least in the budget is the 
just been holding a Fine Art Exhibition— r 2 t. zs dt immense number of testimonials from 
and a popular one it was too—for there ‘ ot rae i grateful mothers— of all sorts and 
were nearly four thousand exhibits. These / conditions of people, from those in the 
were drawn not only from English, Scotch, highest walks in society to the humblest 
. peasant—all testifying to the practical 
Mellin’s Food, 


and these testimonials hail from every 


and Irish fields, but the Colonies and dusky 
service gained by using 
India, and stranger folks were contributors 
as well. - 
‘ quarter of the globe. There are many 
Looking round the exhibition, this im- ny ; unique among them. But without a 
pressed you, and you realised at a glance . a“ doubt one of the most interesting is 
how far-reaching is the interest taken in ; that from H.I.M. the Empress of 
Messrs. Mellin’s Food for Infants and _ Germany, for it tells how the young 
Invalids Royal Princes are Mellinites they 
. , . ave bee fed i ’ 
Indeed, the show itself was a sight not have en fed and brought up on 
, : Mellin’s Food. You may know their 
readily to be forgotten. Four thousand y L} ; 
, ’ merry little faces from their portraits. 
pictures covered the walls and a big array ps : : ve 
. : They almost sing with life: are there 
of screens in the Queen’s Hall, and it . : ' 
any merrier, healthier, or brighter 
could not have been other than a costly , children to look at to be found? 
matter to bring such a_ collection a si The proof of the pudding is in the 


together. And yet Messrs. Mellin de- cating —the proof of Mellin’s Food is 


Finst Prize, Crass B-Oits.) “OLD AGE.” |Turo. B. Hansen. 
termined not to put the proceeds into their in what it accomplishes. Pass the 
pockets. These were to be devoted to charities; Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond Street), verdict for yourselves. 

so far £247 10s. has been realised, and that sum has £22 10s.; North Eastern Hospital for Children, Among the four thousand exhibits there can 
been divided up as follows: Alexandra Hospital for £22 10s.; St. Mary’s Day Nursery and Hospital for be no doubt that there were many pictures of 


Children with Hip Disease, £22 10s.; Belgrave Sick Children, £22 10s.; Victoria Hospital for Sick interest. Out of these were chosen the ones to 





First Prize, Crass C--Warer.] “THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP.” [Atex. Gorpon. 


Hospital for Children, £22 10s.; Cheyne Hospital for Children, £22 10s. ; Edinburgh Royal Hospital for which prizes were awarded, and the accompanying 
Sick and Incurable Children, £22 10s.; East London Sick Children, £22 10s.; Brighton Royal Alexandra illustrations are some examples. These pictures are 
Hospital for Children, and Dispensary for Women, Hospital for Sick Children, £22 10s. the property of Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Limited, and 
£22 10s.; Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, £22 10s.; Then there was the happy thought that the are copyright. 








NR > an aati 
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grade school, a free public library, a technical school, divided into twenty-five parts, of which she leaves six to his daughters Mrs. Mary 
and for publi t £200 each to t Accring parts each to her nieces Mrs. Fanny Harriet Stephens and Donovan, and Mrs, Lizzi 
Medical Dispens the Temperance Soci Accringt aan, Tpeten Lennenees three parts to her niece Lady Lucy The will of Mr. Charl 
the Royal Albert A 1 I ister t Her iWs J’itzmayer; four p ich to her niece Clara Sivewright Marney Towers. Kelvedon. 
Bh 1 Asyl im Mar i 7 \ eton al l i trict and he nephe Ww i ham Vivian, and the remaining two Pp. ill — who died on Oct. 25 
] | for the Blind, and the Royal Humane Society ; £300 | irta to Miss. Cath rine Law. Mrs. Ada Maclean. the widov 
each to the Accrington Cottage Hospital, the Society for The will d April 13, 1881), with four codicils (dated of the personal est 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ar I nd the Soci Tor July 5 1889; . b. 18, 1890; and Oct. 30 and Novy. 21, The will and codicil of 
the Pre 1 of Cri to Children ; £500 « ito 1893), of Lieutenant-Colonel George Augustus Vernon, Studlands, Boscombe, Bournen 
Natio1 I boat In on and the British and Foreign D).L.. J.P.. formerly of the Coldstream Guards, late of Nov. 19, were proved on 
Bible Society ; £250 each to the Old Wi n Methodist Harefield Park, Uxbridge, who died on Nov. 25, was nephew, Henry Selfe ‘Senses 
Chapel and Sunday-School (Great Harwood nd tl proved on Jan. 16 by Berti Went worth Verno m, the son White, the brother, the executors 
Accrington Liberal Club; and £50 each to the Liberal andl sole executor, the value of the personal estate estate being £3979. 
( Ss ] = len, Huncoat Hapt Claytor Moors amounting to £10,179. The testator beque aths the silver The will of Mr. Neil Kenned) 
; ¢ “ rm, Lauren, ane > we ’ i can nd labri im pr ented to hit rs by the Freemasons of dilly, who died on Dec. 31 at 16, Fitzroy 
i i I lue of } property I lf ( t ] wire, Staffordshire, and tle two claret - Jugs and inkstand onJdan. 16 byJohn MeIntvre. 

rhe will (dated Sept. 3, 1892) of Mrs. Anne Vivian, of mete to him by the Rifle Volunteers at Wolver- the executors. the value of the 
The Grov Torq vidow, who died on Oct. 7, w hampton, to his eldest surviving son ; and the 1esidue of his ¥ 
pl lat the ] rD t R I 1 Dec. 8 by M personal estate to his Ree “hte ‘rs Edith Henrietta Maria . 
Harriet Anne Sivewright, the ni me of the executors Vernon and Muriel Isabel Hugill. Heé recites that he has, The mineral department « 
the value of the personal estate being £54,459. The conjointly with his = wife, appointed out of the trust lately received an import 
testatrix gives her household furniture to her niece Harriet funds of three settlements various sums of money to fragment of the meteor 
Anne Sivewright, an annuity of £100 to her housekeeper, children, and he now, to place them on an equality with burst over Madrid last 
Ann Easterling ; and all — pperty acquired or to be his other children, appoints £5500 and one sixth of the 

residue of the said trust funds to the three children of his discovered ee Se eee 


pl 
juired under the will of James Sivewright to he 
nieces Harriet Anne Sivewr 

devises her freehold premises, The Grove 
to her niece Harriet for life 


1 
ght and Mrs. Nind. She 
and Rockville, 
ind then to he great-niece 
Gertrude Lascelles. The residue of her property is to b 
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late son, Herbert Charles E 


one sixth of su h residue ¢ 


the ren 


WHEN ASKED TO EXPERIMENT 


‘at your own cost 


DUNLOP wus the Original Pneumatic Tyre 


and risk) with Inferior Imitations, 


- ar in mind that the 
lich revolutionised 


cycling; it was the first in 1888, and has becn foremost ever 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


win the Champions} and beat the 


MANY MILLIONS 


Records. 





have been made and sold, and the demand increases continually. 


The Handsomest Illustrated Booklet in the Trade, “ALL ABOUT 
DUNLOP TYRES FOR 1897," can be had GRATIS and Post Free 


on application, - 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRES ARE NOW PERFECTED FOR 


CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS. 





THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., ‘°° “SoNSow?" °°" 
Works: ALMA STREET, COVENTRY ; 
BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 
‘x0 ORIENT PEARLS 0. 


THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. 


As Exhibited in South Kensington Museum side by side 


: with the Real Pearls. 
18-ct. Gold, Turquoise 
Centre. 





FAULKNER’S . ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 





COMPLETE. 


2Os. 


we Ring, 


ee 





18-ct. Gold. 





Gold, 25s. 


a 





Gold, 10s. 6d. 





Gold, 2is. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


POST FREE. 


Gold, 32s. Gold, 8s. 6d. . 


AWARDED 
FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS. 








With Handsome Diamond Cluster Snap (as above Mustration). 


20s. 


ANY SIZE PEARL SAME PRICE. 


Gold, 21s. 











Pearls, 35s. 





Gold, 25s. 





Gold, 21s. | 


Gold, 23s. 
| THESE STONES CANNOT BE | 


OBTAINED ELSEWHERE 
AT ANY PRICE. 





ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT r sT., 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 


LONDON, VV. 


Henrietta Maria Vernon and 





rskine Vernon; £5500 and naturally, been retained 
ich to his daughters Edith 


Muriel Isabel Huzill; and 


ite amounting 


museum in Madrid; but Re 
gift to the British Museum, by the courtesy of the directors 
iaining three sixths of the residue of the trust funds of the Astronomical Observatory in the Spanish capital, 
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Mrs. Louisa Jane 


ton. 

J.P., D.L., of Layer 
and the Reform Club, 
roved on Jan. 19 by 
ole executrix, the value 
£4429, 

. Henrietta Leedham, of 
widow, who died on 


Tyndall White, the 


George Frederick 


:, the value of the personal 


McKenzie, of 224, Picca- 


“qu ire, Was prove d 
and Charles Blake, 


state being £3571. 


British Museum has 
addition in the form of a 
will be remembered, 
inflicting considerable 
damage in its fall. But two portions of the aerolite were 
and the larger of them has, 
authorities of the chiet 
» has been sent as a 





PETER ROBINSON’S 





EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS 


| 





AND GALLERIES 





are now fully equipped with 


ALL THE NOVELTIES — 
FOR THE SEASON. 


Mantles, Costumes, Blouses, Millinery, Tea-Gowns, 
Lingerie, Silks, Dress Fabrics, Trimmings, Lace, &e. 


HIGHEST CLASS GOODS 





AT MODERATE PRICES. 





PETER 


OXFORD ST. 


ROBINSON, 


and REGENT ST. 








wee 











Dr. DE JON PUBS uci LIGHT - BROWN 


The most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


OD LIVER OIL. 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


It is sold by all Chemists, ja p capsuled, Lanbeetad Half-pints, ro S; Pints, 4/9; Sacra, 9/-. 


Test. 


onials surrounding each Bott 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, "HARFORD, & cO,, Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 











‘Lanoline 
Toilet Soap 


G°PER TABLET. THREE INA BOX I 








i OWA ee 


LINE 









%, _ “from ali Chemists 
Wholesale Deptts-67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 








Toilet 
‘Lanoliné 


For 
Delicate 
ANO 
Sensitive 
Skins. 
6d. & 
Is. 











ASIP PS cers npn 
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AND SOUTH |} 


TICKETS— 
Class Day Tickets 


LOXPON, BRIGHTON, 
4 COAST RAILWAY. 


SPECIAL CHEAP RETURN 


TO BRIGHTON.—EVERY WEEKDAY First 
id 


ilu udn Aquarium ap bezel Pavilion. 
EVERY. SUNDAY First- 8 i ts from Victoria at 
1.45 a.m. and 12.15 n. fa 

nO von THING. ~ EVERY WEEKDAY First-Class Day Ticke 

rom Viet ria 10.5 a.m. | 1., including Pullman Car t 
EVERY SATURDAY Chee First-Class Day Tickets from 
Vie 10.40a.m. Fare! 

EVERY SUNDAY 

a.m. Fare 13s., it 

To HASTINGS "i 
BOURNE.—Fast Tra 
FROM VICTORIA. 
alse 4.30, 5 

PROM LONDON BID! 9.45 
and 5.5 p.m.; al ) p.m. to Eastbourne 


YARIS. —SHORTEST AND 
ROUTI vid NEWHAVEN, DIEP?PE, 
Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sunda 
London to Paris &2) (1,2,3 
p.m. | 
45 | 


st-Clavs Day Tickets ng Victoria 10.45 
luding Pullman Car to Bright« 
LEONARDS BEXHILL and EAST- 
very Weekda 
1.0 &.m., 12 noon, 1.30 
) p.m., to Eastbourne only 
t.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p 
nly 


p-m., and 3.26 p.m 


CHEAPEST 


and ROUEN. Two 


Victoria. le} 
Loudon Bridge 


Paris . 


Third, 18s. 7d 
: A Pullman 


Pares—Singl First, 34s. 7d.; Secu 25s. 7d. ; 
First, 58s sx, Sel 
d Class 


Kl Se nd, 42s. 3d.; Third 
om Car rans in the First 
between Victoria and Newhaven. 


[eek FULL PARTICULARS of availability 
of all above Cheap Ticket Handbills 
(By Order) ALLEN SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


SP A WINTER SEASON.—At the historic 

Monte Carlo of Belgium, within easy reach of London and three 
da sheltered yet bracing climate, excellent 
Trente- 


aud 5 Train 


hours of Brussels, you fin 
shooting, a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, 
t-Quarante, Concerts, Reading-Room, Ac., always open. and the 
best hotel accommodation, at an inclusive tariff of 10fr. PER DIEM. | 
For details, address M. JULES CREHAY, Secretary. 


WATER “IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS.—65 Days for £65 by Magnificent Vessels 


of the Royal Mail Bteam Packet Company. For Particulars 
Moorgate Stre r 29, Cockspur Street (West End), 





(T ariffs free 


‘ANT PAIN, 
IT, LONDON, E.C. 
SITE. 
English 
every 


1m-, 


‘ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU 

/ in the West End. Large garden, tennis, 
electric light, lift, latest sanitary appliances, 
G. GOUGLYTZ, Pro opriet nr. 


sencseehl [430] 
\ANNES. 


Situated 
billiards. | 
comfort, | 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES. 

Charmingly situated, full south, large garden, perfect sanita- 
tion, lift, tennis, modern comforts, superior cuisine and cave, 
Moderate charges. Arrang gements f ra stay. [432] 


‘ANNES. Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON. 
/ This Firs t-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position. 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter. 
PAUL bORGO, Proprietor. [456] 


NICE. The GRANDE BRETAGN } HOTE L. 
ye Undoubtedly the best situated, in front of the phe gardens 
and near the sea. First-class. Latest comforts and sanitation. Elec- 
tric light. Central, quic 


t. RUECK and TEX TOR, Proprietors. [548] 

GAN REMO.—HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 

Elevated Rs osition in a large garden. splendid views, every 

Sy h comfo Verfect sanitation, electric et eee bath, table 
3 Semumer eon m, GRAND HOTEL O RS (942) 

S AN RE MO. _E ‘DE N HOTE L. First ( ‘lass. 
Full south, large garden, omnibus meets all trains. Moderate 

Great comfort under the management of the new pro- 

MODES’TO BEGHELLI. Summer, HOTEL DE LA 

BRIGA MARITTIMA, (941) 


charge 
prietor, 
SOURCE, 


CHAPPELL 


‘A tone of remarkably sweet quality 
unusual sustaining power.’’— Zimes. 

‘Combines the tune and power of a grand 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 
cottage piano.’’—Daily News. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


‘While boasting the solid virtues of English 
workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 
’"—Truth. 


- PIANOS. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


sums EAR-CAP. 


PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing jDisfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 
Send measure round head just 
above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPP S’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


and 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to 
CoLoun, 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour, 

Is Nort a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a ITAIR RENEWER 


is needed, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDR meer price 3s. Gd, 


a NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 


its ORIGINAL 


{t leaves no unpleasant 
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THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


The Examination for Admission will take place on Wednesday, April 21, at 9 a.m. 

The Course of Instruction includes the following Subjects and Instruments: Harmony, Composition, the History and 
ZEstheties of Music, Italian, Declamation, and Dramatic Instruction; Pianoforte (also on the new Janké Keyboard), 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Doublebass, Flute. Oboe, French Horn, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, ¢ ‘ornet, Trombone ; Solo. 
Ensemble, Quartet, and Orchestral Playing, and Reading from Score ; Solo Singing (Thorough Training for Opera) and 
( ‘horus Singing, with opportunities of public performance. The Instructors are: Professor F. Hermann; Professor 
Dr. , Papperitz, Organist in the Church of St. Nicholas; Professor Dr. C. Reinecke, Director of the Orchestra ; 
Professor Th. Coccius; Dr. 0. Paul, Professor at the University; Dr. F. Werder; Musikdirector Professor Dr 
S. Jadfssohn: L. Grills F. Rebling: J. Weidenbach: (, Piutti, Organist in the Church of St. Thomas; H. Klesse; 
A. Reckendorf; J. Klengel; R. Bolland; 0. Schwabe; W. Barge; F. Gumpert; F. Weinschenk; R. Muller; 
P. Quasdorf; Director of the Orchestra H. Sitt; Court-Pianist C. Wendling; T. Gentzsch; P. Homeyer, Organist at 
the Gewandhaus Concerts; H. Becker; A. Ruthardt; Cantor and Musikdirector at the College of St. Thomas, 
Gi. Schreck: C. Beving; F. Freitag; Musikdirector G. Ewald; A. Proft, Stage-Manager at the City Theatre ; 
Concertmeister A. Hilf; K. Tamme; R. Teichmiuller. 

Prospectuses in German, English, and French, will be sent Gratis. 


LEIPZIG, _ Director of the Royal Conservatorium of Music, oR. OTTO GUNTHER. 


Jan. 1897. 





Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


an THE CELEBRATED 
Lowvuis” vVvVELVETEEN 


TO 





THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 











FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
2s. Gd. per Bottle. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 





**A remarkably smart contrivance."’"—B ack and White 
A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity."’— Morning Leader. 


MOST INCENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, is. 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn V “iaduct, 
Lonpbon, E.C. 


** Surely a boc mm to ofl busy people.”’— Westminster G 
‘I 


ope he may make a fortune by it. , Truth, 





as a cedar pencil, 

but covered with paper. 

RE-POINTS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY, 


7AM al 


eases ieee 


PAPER AA TYE. = y ; 7 ; ye PP 
PENCIL PAT 4 ae, 


IreMerencencrencere 


‘—MyRTLE GROVE” 


eee | OBACCO. 
FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 


> | 





DSS 





SSS seas 
SSS 
PAs 


FRAGRANT. 
*\LHAMS 


COOL. 
“1005 


SWEET. 
“INVADVas 





A L SIR WALTER RALEICH WAS sootuns HIS MIND 
WITH THE TOBACCO Rom ios eee 
SERVANT THINKING HIS ASTER wns ON Fi MED WATE Pt OVER hin 


‘MyrTLe Grove” 


fee CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 


€- 0-3 OC OU OJ KO 
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Olivia, Miss Ellen 
for Ewelve Nights, and 
Hurst), open lv to 5, and 

' telegram. -1 ¥é EUM 


I YCEUM. — OLIVIA. 
4 Terry. This Satarday, Jan 

One Matinee, Feb. 13. Box-Office | 

7.0 to 10. Beats also booked by letter or 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTR ELS.— 
4 GIGANTIC HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 8ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, PICCADILLY TWICE DAILY, at Sand &, of Mirthfal 
Frolicsome, Piquant, 20th Century Ideas. Everything new A 
Bright and Delightful Entertainment for Young and Old. Tickets 
at Tree's Office, the Hall, and all Libraries. Prices, S«., 3s., 2., 
and Is General Manager, Mr. Lawaence Baoven 


OETZMANN f 27, Iaker Street 


for HIRE, 10s. per 


charged if purchase 


YIANOS MONT H. 

m free We ise 
t f ing really good pianos t 

THOMAS OKTZMANN ay 10O 


of 27, Daker Street, W 
MONTH, on Thomas 


or TI ¥ re’ System. 
n for Sale, 
1C0.'F, 


OETZMANN 
PIANOS, lds. per 
Vetzmann and Co."s 

lanings free il i] 
stem is THOMAS Ok rZMANN an 
rtman Square, W 


SECOND-HAND 


Par 
A'l 


27, Baker Street, P« 
SOUND PIANOS. 

super r to 5 

BA 

All Dlanos 

ndon, W 


Ne id f r D packed 
free and sen ny 
THOMAS UETZMANN and CO 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
e newly-introduced CROSS-8TRUNG GRAND PIANOFPORTES 
have achieved phenomenal success 
Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family 
3, Great Pulteney Street, | ion, W 


rIve , . . , ‘ 
MAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE 
warranty Easy Terms, approval, carriage 
9, and 11 guineas. 

Class 3, 23 guineas 
| Clase 4, 26 guineas 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Clase 5, 30 guinens. | Clas ) guineas 
American Organs. by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken Illus 
trations and particulars post free rl. DALMAINE and CO 
(Est. 112 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7 

Saturdays, 3. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


Steam- ships | GABONEE S876 tons register, and 
"AN ILA, 3877 te ister, from London as under— 
For MOROCCO, SICILY. PALESTINE and EGYPT, 
Leaving Feb. 17, returning April 14 
For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c., 
Leaving March 31, returning May 17 
For PORTUGAL, MORUOOCO, CORSICA, 
Leaving April 21, returning May 2). 
String Band, Electric Light, He rt & Ci ‘la Baths, 
. f PF. Garren & ( 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, “and ( 0 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ato 
London, E.C.; or to the Branch Office. 16, C4 


MERRYWEATHER on 


script ive Catalogues 


27, Ihaker Street, Lo 


years’ free 
Cottages 7, 
Class 0, 14 guineas 


Ciass 1, 17 guineas 


| Claes 6, 35 guineas 
(Class 7, 40 guineas. 


By the 


ITALY, and SICILY, 
High-Class Cuisine 
ilead Offices 
} Fenchurch Avenue 
Venchurch Avenue, 

ckapur Street, 8.W 





| WATER SUPPLY lA. HOUSES, Xc. 


\me RAY WEATHER) 
te — 














On-Exowwe Pum 
id. per hoar per HP 


MERRVWEATHER, ~~ T 
‘ 


ro 


Pump. 
MERRYWEATHER, LONDON) 








Vike ome 


Han 2 
ttages 


aTeR-Wnheet Pump j 
For Water Supply to Ox 


WwW. 
Supplying Mansion or Railway 
sterns as on L.¢ R 


Also, FIRE PROTECTION OF COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


Write for Pamphlets, Post Free. 


| 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 203 Years. 


ROWLAN DS’ 


MACASSAR 
OIL 


Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 


is THE OWLY GENUINE 
PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. 
Also in a Golden Colour. 
Of all Chemists, 
Bettie, Bs, on, 8 78.5 108. Gd. 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1id. per Bottle. 


COLT’S 

NEW 
DOUBLE-ACTION 

32 CAL. 

POCKET REVOLVER 


With Ejector and Solid Frame, is the Latest 
and Best Pocket Revolver made. It Supersedes all others. 


COLT’S TARGET REVOLVERS & ROOK RIFLES. 


ice List ‘et. 





COLT’S FIREARMS CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W 





MISCELLANEOUS 
expend 
tof the Berlin Muse 
demur by the 

narks has been 
many know, 

) serve as a picture- 


f as Dr. 
en found deficient. 
mpia produced a number 
which have been hitherto 
half- lig hted vault 
complaints in our 


The 


my recesses of 


et heard of equal liberality on the 


millions of marks 
um seems to have 

Prussian Chamber, 
voted for 
is by no means insig- 
gallery 
tiquities, it is not surprising that, with so 
Bode, the wall-spa 
excavations at 
of magnihcent 


own coun 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


The new buildings at South 
in 8 so air”’ for at least a dozen 
The trustees of the National Gallery annually put 
forward their demand for more space, and it was only 
because the Duke of Bedford offered a large area in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum that we nurse the 
hope that in the course of the next century additional 
space will be provided for our ever-growing art treasures. 


House of Commons. 
£300.000 Kensington have been ** 
7 years, 


new works. 


as well 


A deputation of silk manufacturers and merchants last 
week had an interview with Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Colonial Office, recommending Government action to 
promote silk cultivation in Cyprus, utilising the labour 
of the Armenian refugee women and children. The 
Colonial Secretary replied that Cyprus was better off 
since the British occupation, while the British Government 


e and floor- 


hi dden 
s. We have 
try, but we 
part of the 


away 


NEWS 


aid of the tribute to the 
£20,000 a yeal tor 
occupation 


paid £30,000 or £40,000 a year in 
Sultan of Turkey, besides granting 
public works. It was his opinion that the 
would be of a permanent character. 

The ratepayers of the very large 
of Islington, who had to vote, under the Free Libraries 
Act, upon the munificent offer by Mr. Passmore Edwards 
of £10,000 as a gift, if they would establish a free library, 
rejected it by a majority of 3075 votes declared last week, 
25,757 persons voting out of 36,286. 

On Saturday the Assistant Schoolmasters’ Association 
held its annual meeting at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, and passed resolutions declaring the urgent 1e:d of 
legislation to organise Secondary Education, with a central 
authority, and to provide for the registration of teachers. 


and populous parish 
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ARE YOU FURNISHING? 


Before Ordering it would be wise to see the 


V.P. PATENT FOLDING 
BED-ROOM SUITE. 


A Good Solid Bed, Wardrobe, Washstand, Dressing- 
Chest of Drawers, Chairs, &c. 


Easily Packed in Case, and Moved with Ease. 
difference from other Furniture. 


When up, n 


SUITES AT ALL PRICES, or Separate Parts if Desired, 
Obtainable of any Dealer, or Direct from the 


V.P. FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE CO., Lro., 


330, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


J UNO Cycles VERY Bier. 
RIGID. LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 

JUNO ~ Cycles and 

Cycle. Bandries now 

ready, and seat Post 

‘ree to any part of 

the world. Machines 

ship pe d to all parts, 

Roadsters, Racers, 

= xa a " a6 eatery 

5 Oycles 0 Lad 
CASH DI°&CARRIAGE PAID SESS GbR eal 


Metropolitan Machinists’ Company Ltd. 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE «WITHOUT, LONDON, EC 
. B.— Beery JL ino guarantest, | 


Prt INSTRAWARMERS : 


Patented throughout the World. 
The POCKET INSTRA is impe reontnotn a pocket, ornamental, Abso- 
lutely Safe and Cleanly. The INSTRA preve entschills; is invaluable to 
deticate pe egone, wad by its use, can resist cx Id and changes of temper- 
Jsefal when Bieyeling, Travelling, or at Theatres, &e 
PERSONS USING THE INSTRA CAN SIT IN A COLD ROOM 
IN COMFORT WITHOUT A FIRE | 
BLAIR and €O., 47, CANNON STRERT, ‘LONDOX, R.A. | 


NO MORE ASTHMA from this moment. | 

4 Awarded one hundred thou- 

N® MORE ASTHMA Sietaie nnd ‘admitted to te 
Ned. 

Particulars gratis aud wan tone from 

CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


ature. 


be- 


DR. 


the only MOST EXCEPTION AL, 
Prepared by an 4 £100 Shares 4 i 
pletion of limited ¢ 
of daily univers al ne 


CIMOLITE is 

SKIN POWDER 

constantly prescribed by the mist 
. Sent for 14 or 346 penny Stamper. 


TAYLOR'S 
oe ronghiy harmless 


ew ont Bits Poet 
MOST INVALUATI its present 
rAYLOK, Iaker Street, London, W. 


Chemist, 13 


TO THE CONTINENT. 


> 
Via QUEENBORO 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
SAVING In TIME. 
Panete- Sreamens, built by the Fairfield Cu., of Glasgow, 
Most Perfect Route to Northern and Sout hern Germany. 
in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 
in 28 Hou Arrival Dresden, 
NDON- BALE in 23 hours. 

“Zeeland "’ Steam-ship Ce 
obtained at ‘lhree 


REAT 


The magnificent new 21-Kwyor 


BERLIN—LONDON 
LONDON—DRESDEN 


Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the 
where Circular Tickets may be Days ‘No 





Cloudy 


) WL) Weare 
SCRUBB Soc AMMO CYCLIST Ss 8 


_ MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 


Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 


OPPORTUNITY. 


y 
t Al elute security, an id t horoug vale @ aeuntes 
I C., Box 1064, Sell’s Ad vertising Offices, Loudon 


-E°L.OU SEFAINI Gre i yivensy carte 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 


are now running in this 


8.28 p.m, 
12.41 


at Plus mies: or at 44a, Fore St., 


HERALDIC OFFICE 

(Established half a century Searchles and Authentic 

Informatio mre sper “<n Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest an . 
Motto in he sraldic olours be 6d, Ps Sie A s engraved in Mode 

and Meulert als vle He Idic Seal Engray 
ILL “MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 

et. London, W.C 


CULLETON’S 
Paper and Square Court 
olour with est, or with Monogram, 
engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
| 18 carat, from eh ard plate and & best visiting cards, 2s. sd 
ladies’, 38. We +. Bt, an Staves ation cards. Specimens free 
T. CULLETON, 25. Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 
| INCOLN STAMP ALBUM . AND 
4 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF eran. with Spaces 
Clo th gilt, 5s.; post free, fd. 
s, and Crests phoned st free, 2d 
Street, Oxford Street, Ls do m, W 


| 
| Pre SS SHIRTS.—F ORD’S EUREKA. 
| To wear with one stud centre of front 


{ULLETON’S 


25, Cranbourn Stre 


Prospectus px ree. 
{RESTED STATIONERY, 


GUINEA BOX Lest 
din 


quality 


all shana 


SERVICE. 


Service. 


a.m. | arranged to hold 6400 stamps. 
An Illustrated List « of Stamps 


London, E.C., W. 8. LINCOLN, 2, Holles 8 


Sixteen different sizes 14 in to 18 in: neck 


or use éd., 8. 6d... 9s 6d 
~ Wris t and Collar 
7 Extra 


Ready fe 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, 


Banded,. fine linen, thre is. ; Superior, 78, 6d. ; 
Fine, 9s, Send three (not cot h. Returned ready fo or use, 
| carringe paid -R. FORD and CO.; 41, Poultry, London 


ASTHMA, CATARRH. 
RTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS. 


Fruneau’s Paper. 
he Highest Award at the Exhibition, 1889. L n JOZEAU, 
», Haymarket MERTENS, 64, Holbo: —“¥ Viaduct, E.C. 


BIR MING HAM, 


Free. 


R. F. HALL and CO., SHERLOCK STREET, 
for Milustrated P ‘amphiet « m Cycle Parts Constructic 


ASTHMA CURE 


GAIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Uppréss on, 
immediately relieved by Grimault-and Co.'s Indian 
Cigarettes. 1s. 9d. per box, at all Chemists, or post 
free from Wilcox and Co., 83, Mortimer-St., Great 
Portland St., London, W. 





nger’s Food| 
is best for Babies, 
invalids, é The Aged. 
sa HEMISTS 





NO MORE PUNCTURES. 
NO VIBRATION, 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, i; 
SPECIAL 
MAKE.” 


PNEUMATIC TYRES 
SUPERSEDED. 


ss 


Order the Pneumatic 


NO MORE SIDE- -SLIPPING. © 
NO FATALITIES. 


Brilliants, £15. 


Compensation Cycle. 


Sapphire: or wt —_ 
Brilliants, £51 


TJ. WwW. B e N so N, Bream Factory: E.C., and %, OLD BOND ST., W. 


(@BENSON'S 


LADY’S 
KEYLESS LEVER. 


Three-quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Jewelled throuchout, 
Keyless Action, with SECONDS DIAL AND GOLD INNER CAs 
In 18-carat Gold Cases, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engraved 
; or Plain Polished, with Monogram. 
PRICE £10; - or in-SILVER-CASES, €5. 


Selections sent on receipt of References. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK (New Edition) of Watches, Rings, 
Jewellery, Clocks, and Plate sent post frée on application. 


strong 
SE. 











Ruby or Sapphire and Brilliant 
7 or Soy prilliants, 47 


- Rubies or Sapphires and 15-ct. Gold, £2 2s, 
rilliants, £5, is-ct. Gold, £2 10s. 


LUDGATE HILL. 


’ Brilliant Half- -Hoop 
Rings, from £20, Br 








